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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE month of March, 1933, will long be remembered in 
historical annals. It marks events in several countries of 
major importance. The great Japanese forced 
march, which added Jehol to Manchuria, the 
German revolution, the American effort to meet the difficult 
situation, are all matters of the utmost moment. Two 
questions have dominated all others upon the British 
scene. The proposed abdication in India, which has—at 
last—really roused Conservatives in the country, and Mr. 
MacDonald’s journeys, which may, and probably have, 
involved us in untold difficulties, not only with our neighbours 
in Europe, but also inside the Empire. The Indian affair 
has loomed large in Parliament. The Central Conservative 
Office has been, we are told, snowed under by letters from 
indignant Conservatives, the Whips are alarmed and all for 
“‘ concessions.”” The Secretary of State, who, in his heart, 
cannot really want to throw away India, has become apolo- 
getic. The White Paper is not to bind anyone. The Govern- 
ment, to use modern slang, has the wind up. We need 
hardly remind our readers that this result is largely owing 
to the spade work of a group of M.P.’s, of whom Sir Henry 
Page Croft and Colonel John Gretton are the leaders, and of a 
handful of Indian Civil Servants, who, beginning without 
money or influence, have started “‘The Indian Empire 
Society,” and have run an excellent monthly, the Indian 
Empire Review. We all owe a debt of gratitude for the 
yeoman work done by the Morning Post and the Daily Mail, 
supported by the Express, Evening Standard, Evening News, and 
Saturday Review. Except for these papers the heavy guns in 
the London Press have gone over to Mr. MacDonald’s policy. 
The Indian fight will be a long drawn out affair. We therefore 
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propose to deal first with Mr. MacDonald’s trips to Paris, 
Geneva and Rome, and with what our peripatetic Premier’s 
love of “‘ conferring”? may land us in. 


THE breakdown of the Disarmament Conference in hopeless 
and visible failure aroused Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s vanity. 

He would not have minded mere failure, to 
ae Donald’s which he is accustomed, provided it could 
War-path have been concealed, but to hear his pacifist 

friends talking openly of the ignominious 
collapse of the Geneva house of cards was more than he could 
endure. So, with the usual Press flourish, and to the accom- 
paniment of large headlines and snapshots, Mr. MacDonald, 
with Sir John Simon tacked on, started for Geneva “to 
save the Conference’ on March 10. He stayed two nights 
in Paris, where he conferred in a fairly friendly manner with 
French Ministers, who are greatly disturbed at the condition 
of Germany. He then went on to Geneva, where these same 
French talks were renewed. Here his tone changed. Mr. 
MacDonald is reported by the Echo de Paris’ special corre- 
spondent at Geneva, Pertinaz, to have pressed the French 
to disarm on a great scale. They were presumably to rely 
for their defence against aggressors on the hot air exuded 
by our pacifists. The French Ministers retorted that they 
had militarist and very pugnacious neighbours, Italy and 
Germany, who they believed to have formed some sort of 
alliance, and that they were being asked to surrender their 
security to veiled threats of which they only knew the 
meaning too well. A meeting the Premier had with Monsieur 
Paul Boncour lasted over an hour, and was heated. The 
British Prime Minister said that he could not afford to allow 
the Conference to adjourn or to conclude a partial agreement 
which would mean the rearmament of Germany. He therefore 
appealed to France to make further sacrifices and to come to 
terms with Italy on naval matters. Italy should be allowed 
—according to him—equality with France. This sudden 
trip of Mr. MacDonald’s to Geneva (where he went to save his 
own bacon) has made a very painful impression in France. 
His Italian visit also much alarmed the French. What was 
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the use of the Paris talks? they ask, and once more they 
remind us that the Peace Treaties repose on the French 
Army, which alone maintains them. 


In order to please Mr. MacDonald, say the French, and so 
that he may be able to pose to the United States as a “‘ peace 
. dictator,” Europe is to lose its security, and 
owe ae is to plunge into a fresh series of wars. It is 
not good enough. Faced with this situation 
French Ministers could only repeat their own arguments, 
which are now visibly reinforced by events in Germany and 
elsewhere. Monsieur Daladier and his colleagues are not in 
such a strong position as Monsieur Tardieu, because they 
have paid lip service to internationalism. Still, Frenchmen 
are seldom unpatriotic and the French Government will not 
yield beyond a point. Just now the English are in the 
humiliating attitude of seeing their Prime Minister acting as 
the medium for German pressure. He has forgotten, says 
Pertinax, that this same British policy of yielding to German 
blackmail from 1908 to 1914 led to the war of 1914-1918. 
We know what Mr. MacDonald’s role in that war was. He 
is now trying to disarm the French. It is his old policy. 
He has never renounced it. Now Mr. MacDonald does not 
claim to be a fool, nor do those who know him proclaim him 
one, but what is the alternative to his being an ignorant 
blunderer, a sort of bull in a china shop, the kind of man who 
speaks without knowing what he says, and lets the British 
down from sheer stupidity wherever he goes? He has now 
been to Canossa, we beg pardon, Rome, where he was feted 
by Signor Mussolini, the virile maker of modern Italy, a for- 
mer Socialist, the inventor of Fascism. Italy has been re- 
arming Hungary. She has certainly got an understanding 
with Germany. The interests of Great Britain demand that 
we should be on good terms with Italy as well as in alliance 
with France. But these frantic journeys and rushes are not 
the way to ensure good relations. Mr. MacDonald’s gyrations 
are merely grotesque. 


On March 16 Mr. MacDonald addressed the representatives 
of the Nations assembled at Geneva. For an hour and a half 
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he lectured them. The effect of this long oration on the foreign 
hearers was said to be as follows: “ We ”—the virtuous 

British—‘‘ are ashamed of all you dagoes. 
Cr aon We don’t approve of your way of going on 
at all. We have got all the territory that we require, we want 
to keep it without fighting any more, and you must be satisfied 
with that. No more of these Continental tricks, the British 
do not approve of them.” This attitude was reported to have 
shocked foreigners of all nationalities, who were completely 
silenced by this display of insolence and vanity. His object 
was to introduce a complete plan of disarmament of all 
nations, so that they may reach the depths of insecurity 
touched hitherto only by the British in Europe. The British 
outside Europe do not appear to have adhered to this 
scheme, the main danger of which would press on France. 
The British Premier was, in fact, endeavouring to do Ger- 
many’s work by disarming France ; for Germany, not being a 
country that abides by agreements, would not have been 
incommoded by her own signature. So much for the 
MacDonald plan, which will go the way of all the other 
plans. It was evident to European statesmen that Mr. 
MacDonald’s whole heart, and—even more important— 
his vanity was deeply involved in getting some appear- 
ance of success. What British interests, they asked 
themselves, would he be prepared to surrender in order 
to get apparent adhesion to his general views? Could Ger- 
many—with Italy’s help—get back her colonies? It was 
worth trying. Mr. MacDonald was evidently a man who would 
swallow any hook, if it was baited with the right sop. It was 
worth a trial. Signor Mussolini was ready to act between 
Herr Hitler and the British Premier. Mr. MacDonald was 
invited to Rome. He accepted. 


THE Duce had the exact length of Mr. MacDonald’s foot. 
The arrangements were made on a scale that were certain 
w to appeal to our Premier. The MacDonald 

The Visit to arty flew to Rome on March 17 in an 
aeroplane piloted by no less a person than 

the Air Minister, General Balbo. On arrival they were 
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met by Signor Mussolini, who was so overcome with 
awe at the sight of the great Briton, that, according to the 
Sunday Times, he quite lost his manners and forgot to shake 
hands with Sir John Simon. His apologies were then profuse. 
He had, no doubt, been blinded by the radiance of the 
British Prime Minister. At a banquet offered the same 
evening, the hall was so vast and the guests so numerous 
that those at one end of the table could not see their fellow 
guests at the other. Signor Mussolini was all cordiality. The 
King of Italy postponed a Court Mourning in order to receive 
the British Premier. He was interviewed by the Pope. No 
flattery was omitted that could be devised by Latin genius. 
Signor Mussolini expressed a great desire to assist. He 
would use his best influence with Herr Hitler. Of course, 
there were other matters besides the wonderful MacDonald 
plan needing discussion. Germany had lost all her overseas 
possessions. How about persuading the League of Nations 
to alter the mandates from England to Germany ? Germany 
had no raw materials—England had so much. How could 
Germany re-construct and re-arm without copper? If a 
handsome concession were made, Herr Hitler would sign 
anything. Then there were economic and frontier ques- 
tions, and the Gold Standard. Such talk went on, we have 
had varying accounts, but the gist was “nothing for 
nothing.” Mr. MacDonald, faced with the obvious failure 
of the disarmament scheme, which was his own child, 
and after all only asked to surrender British and ex- 
Allied interests, naturally did not refuse to enter into this 
discussion. And the listening world was informed on 
March 20 that Signor Mussolini had proposed yet another 
pact, of the four nations, England, France, Italy and Germany. 


So there we are—our Mandates “are to be discussed.” We 
know what that means. We shall presently be confronted with 

‘ afait accompli of some absolutely desperate kind. 
Leeeanald = can imagine Mr. MacDonald’s speech to the 
House of Commons, in which he urges the 470 Conservative 
members “‘ in the sacred name of Peace to agree to a sacrifice 
which will bring satisfaction to all, and gladness to all, and 
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beauty to all . . . ad lib.” We can also imagine the tearful 
emotions of joy of the bench of Bishops at the thought of hand- 
ing over a few million blacks to Herr Hitler. It is just the 
theme for League of Nations Union speakers, who would be as 
indifferent to the sufferings of natives under German rule as 
they are to those of the Liberians. Some means would have 
to be found for suppressing the views of the inhabitants of the 
betrayed area, and, no doubt, some Lytton Commission would 
be sent out by the League “ to report,” or Sir Gilbert Murray’s 
international four professors might get to work. That is the 
plot, and we shall find ourselves committed to it if we don’t 
watch out. We do not blame Signor Mussolini. He thinks 
first and foremost of Italy. Herr Hitler thinks exclu- 
sively of German interests. Mr. MacDonald has not, so 
far, shown any tendency to consider British interests, and 
his negotiations have cost our country more than can 
well be calculated. He is not the only British inter- 
nationalist, but he is easily the most expensive. Mr. 
Baldwin and 470 other Conservatives are responsible for 
supporting him. Are they prepared to go all lengths ? 
It was a sinister coincidence that brought the Indian 
White Paper out on the day this Roman journey com- 
menced. Conservative members, and only they, have the 
power to prevent the projected loss. But if they hesitate, 
if they wait until we are pledged, they will be too late. 
Mr. MacDonald on March 23 failed to re-assure the Country. 
His denials carried no conviction about Tanganyika or, 
indeed, other matters. 


THE changes of the points of view of our Socialists and 
Radicals are so rapid that they are hard to keep pace with. 
Then and— Are they directed by unsettled principles or 
merely by opportunism ? We cannot pretend 
to judge, but for the benefit of our readers we here call atten- 
tion to the effect which personal flattery has upon Mr. 
MacDonald, as exemplified in what he now says about Fascist 
Italy and what he said before he was, as British Prime 
Minister, the object of the attentions and politenesses of 
Signor Mussolini on his memorable week-end visit. In 1927, 
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the Evening Standard reminds us, Mr. MacDonald wrote as 
follows in their columns :— 

“ Signor Mussolini’s attitude of contempt for the League of Nations 
is well known, for it has been openly confessed. His foreign policy is 
conducted in the interests of Italian imperialism alone, and he thinks 
neither of League rules nor League machinery when his eyes are upon 
the Balkans or Asia Minor or Tunisia or anywhere else. He will 
embark upon a war to-morrow if it suits his purpose, and snap his fingers. 

“For the moment he pursues two policies, both of them full of 
danger. Whatever arrangements are being made by the Powers he 
demands his price and his quid pro quo.” 

Signor Mussolini has neither changed his views about the 
Geneva talking shop, nor his patriotic desire to further 
Italian interests. Our peripatetic Prime Minister has, how- 
ever, now been flattered by the welcome he has received in 
Rome, and he is, apparently, ready to pay the price 
demanded. The following is the Roman communiqué issued 
on March 20. 


First comes a detail of the meetings between the British 
Ministers and the Duce, then follows the account of the 
result of their talk :— 


“ After a full and exhaustive exchange of ideas - 
on the general situation, the Ministers examined in these conversations 
a project for an understanding on the larger political questions put 
forward by the head of the Italian Government with the object of 
securing collaboration of the four Western Powers in an effort to 
promote, in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the ‘‘No Force” 
Declaration, a long period of peace for Europe and the world.” 
The end paragraph states that the British Ministers will 
‘have an opportunity ” on their return journey “ of meeting 
members of the French Government.’ No word about the 
futile Disarmament Conference. If Signor Mussolini has 
convinced Mr. MacDonald of the dangers of this particular 
Genevan stunt, he will have performed a great service to the 
British people. But what are we to say of a “ negotiator ” 
who changes from the black gown of Geneva to the Roman 
toga during a week-end? Mr. MacDonald saw the French 
Ministers. They were lacking in enthusiasm for the secret 
Mussolini plan. They are against general revision. Herr 
Hitler has proclaimed his aims: revision would involve the 
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return of Alsace-Lorraine, of the Danish provinces, of Poland. 
The French know this. 


Marcu has seen the rising tide of Conservative indignation 
at the idea of abandoning our duty to the Indians. As we 

went to press at the end of February the House 
ae —_ the had divided against Sir Henry Page Croft’s 
i, amendment on India. His band appeared to 

be only 42, but it was evident that these 42 
were only a modicum of the members who are uneasy and 
reluctant to find themselves the tools of MacDonaldism. 
The papers were full of letters from people explaining why 
they had not voted for Sir Henry and expressing their anxiety 
about Government Indian Policy. Even The Times, which, 
to the infinite regret of its admirers, has thrown its weight 
on to the scales on the side of surrender, published one or two 
of these. During March the constituencies got going. Con- 
servatives have not forgotten, and will never forgive, the 
betrayal of the Southern Irish loyalists and the handing over 
of that ancient province of the British kingdom to the gunmen 
and their allies. The English are a silent race, but they are 
not stupid. They do not work at politics all the time, and 
they do not think about new issues, so they can be taken by 
surprise, but they do not forgive the people who, by means 
of thimble-rig, or any other game, cheat them. They do 
not like cheats. They had heard from Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill about the Irish safeguards, they now know 
what paper “safeguards” are worth. Besides this there 
are in England hundreds of thousands of people connected 
with India. There are many families who have sent five 
generations of men to the service of India, five generations of 
women to exile along with their mates. India is in their 
bones. These generations have built British India and have 
helped to create the India of the Princes. <A Socialist Prime 
Minister, assisted by Conservative colleagues, whom he has 
infected with his pernicious doctrines, and by place-hunting 
members, as well as by the whole strength of the Socialist 
and Liberal parties, proposes to hand British India over to 
the Nehrus and Saprus. It won’t do. The Conservatives 
in the country will not support this betrayal. 
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IT is some time since members began to find their constituents 
were getting alarmed. For a long time Conservative opinion 

seemed apathetic about India, as about other 
of matters, but the change from apathy to 

vigilance was in the air. The National Union 
just missed carrying a vote against the Government. The 
Eastern Counties meeting of Conservative Women, in spite 
of the presence of a young and persuasive Minister, carried a 
resolution against the Government’s Indian Policy. From all 
localities came news of revolt. The Whips began to be pressed 
by members on the subject of India. They were reduced to 
the miserable expedient of saying that the Government’s 
presence at the helm was indispensable. ‘‘ Do you want to 
see the Socialists in ?’? The members didn’t, but they couldn’t 
see why it was necessary for the Government to throw away 
India in order to retain office, and anyhow they couldn’t 
disregard their constituents. Now the correspondence on 
this matter has become almost too large to be dealt with, and 
the Central Office itself is so overwhelmed with letters of 
protest that not even the native anti-Imperialism of that 
institution can ignore them. As Central Office officials and 
Whips are not the bravest of their kind, this has alarmed them | 
very much, and they have now affected those members of 
the Ministry who do not really think the destruction of India 
essential. They might have been willing to acquiesce in it, 
but they do not wish to press it if it will break up the Govern- 
ment and interfere with other work. The White Paper, 
printed on March 17, showed hasty signs of this funk. 
The artfully drawn Government resolution, which will be 
proposed on March 28, when we are in the press, shows 
distinctly that the Conservative members of the Ministry 
do not mean to stand or fall by the Nehrus. 


THE White Paper embodying the Government proposals for 
the alteration of the Indian Constitution was published on 
March 17th. The proposals give autonomy to 
the Provinces and set up a Federal Govern- 
ment with ministers responsible to the Indian 
Parliament, save on certain reserved subjects, the Viceroy 
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being responsible, among other matters, for the tranquility 
of India, for finance, the safeguarding of minorities, and the 
protection of the right of Indian States. On these reserved 
questions he is empowered to act without his Ministers, 
and in the event of any breakdown of machinery he may 
assume control. It is not said who will assist him, or what 
staff he can lean on when the Nehrus and Saprus have broken 
down Government machinery. There is no doubt that the 
Viceroy’s powers were considerably stiffened on paper by the 
Conservative revolt. Actually, these ‘“ safeguards”’ would 
be useless. Safeguards can only be worked by people who 
want to observe them, and the Viceroy, unless he were a 
superman of a kind not often seen, could not do what is 
indicated. Recent Viceroys have been too weak to withstand 
Gandhi & Co. when they were agitating illegally. Such 
men would never resist an elected Parliament. The 
scheme was at once seen to be unworkable, and it was 
riddled with damaging criticism. Conservative members 
showed signs of preparing a revolt on a scale their 
Whips could not face. The Government, therefore, decided 
to put the House of Commons resolution in such a form 
that, even those who most distrusted the plan in the White 
Paper would not vote against setting up the Select 
Committee. The resolution was therefore not opposed by 
the Page Croft group. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the correspondence 
printed elsewhere between Mr. Patrick Donner, Conservative 
. Member for West Islington, and Sir Samuel 
see Hoare, Secretary of State for India. Mr. 
Donner, in common with the bulk of Conserva- 

tives in Great Britain, is an Imperialist. He was elected in 
1931, to preserve, not to destroy, the Empire. He now finds 
that he is expected to acquiesce in the disruption of our Indian 
Empire, and that Conservative Members are expected by their 
leaders to force the Irwin-cum-MacDonald policy upon the 
unhappy Indians. Mr. Donner sits for a constituency where 
the voters are poor and ill-housed, a place where families 
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dwell on a border line of anxiety about their future work, 
even when they are in employment. These people want 
prosperity. They elected a Conservative supporter of the 
National Government in the hope that he would help them to 
get this. Their Member is now being asked to vote for a 
policy which would certainly greatly impoverish England. 
If Messrs. MacDonald and Hoare gave India the Dominion 
Status talked of by Lord Irwin, Indian trade orders would 
cease to come to Great Britain, and unemployment in Islington 
and elsewhere would increase. The letters we reproduce 
should be read by everyone, as well as the article in which 
Mr. Donner explains his views more fully. For the benefit 
of our readers, who do not know the House of Commons ropes, 
we may mention that any Conservative Member who remem- 
bers Conservative principles when his leaders have forgotten 
them has a most uncomfortable time. He is avoided by all 
those Conservatives who wish to show that they can change 
their coats to order, and thus prove their fitness for office. 
This system is not new. When Lord Randolph Churchill 
attacked, and broke, Mr. Gladstone, he was cut by the pundits 
of his party, who were, however, willing to reap the benefit 
of his courage later on. If, therefore, Mr. Donner is having 
these experiences he can comfort himself by the reflection 
that, in the constituencies, nine Conservatives out of ten 
will agree with him and not with Sir Samuel Hoare. The 
whole machinery of the Central Office is at present working 
overtime to prevent the expression of Conservative feeling in 
the country on India. This effort to emulate Mrs. Partington 
is doomed to failure, and the National Government will be 
broken if it is persisted in. 


REVOLUTIONS nowadays are always to the right, and recent 
events in various parts of the world have shown that England 
and France, the two civilized and comple- 
mentary European countries, are also the only 
ones that know how to work democratic 
institutions. The German people have never set much store 
by self-government, and they have never struggled to take 
the power out of the hands of whatever rulers might be over 
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them. In 1919 they accepted a Republic, but they have made 
small effort to work it, and after four general elections in 
2$ years, September, 1930, July, 1932, November, 1932, 
and one on March 5 this year, they have allowed Herr Hitler, 
the Nazi leader, a naturalized Austrian, appointed Chancellor 
at the end of January, to assume dictatorial powers of an 
extreme kind. Before the March election Herr Hitler had 
announced that he would not be bound by its results. He 
had imprisoned Communists right and left, and has since said 
that he will on no account release them. He has thereby 
greatly diminished their numbers. The triumphant Nazis 
made a coup détat on election day in Hamburg, and this 
has been followed by similar actions in Liibeck, Bremen, the 
states of Hesse, Wiirttemberg and Baden, and, most important 
of all, in Bavaria. As far as can be judged, all this has been 
accepted by the German people, even by those of them who 
are neither Nazis nor Nationalists. It has been accompanied 
with much physical violence to all who might have opposed 
them. The Germans are a brutal people—we know how 
abominably they treated prisoners in the war. They believe 
in violence as the ultimate solution of any trouble, and this 
belief is the explanation of their whole history. With such a 
chief as Herr Hitler, and his lieutenants Herr von Papen 
and Captain Goring, this rough tradition will certainly not be 
broken. The dictatorship assumed, the tyranny imposed, 
and the submission shown must have made the ex-Emperor’s 
mouth water ; he never was able to do anything like it. The 
Hohenzollerns worked for the Hitler “‘ cause,’ and Prince 
Auguste Wilhelm, the ex-Emperor’s son, appeared to speak 
on Nazi platforms. He has been rewarded by a post under 
the new regime. The increasing prominence of the ex-Imperial 
family shows that its members have high hopes of the restora- 
tion of the German Empire. 


Eacu day during March, both before and after the German 

elections, brought fresh evidence of the violence with which 

; Herr Hitler and Captain Goring, the Prussian 

. Hitler Minister of the Interior, are attacking those 
egime 

Germans who are not in political agreement 

with them, as well as the Jews, whose competition they dread. 
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In his instructions to the police on March 17, Captain Géring 
is reported, by the Berlin correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, to have said that “‘ the function of the police was 
not to put 80,000 to 100,000 criminals into gaol and then to take 
good care of them. All such false feelings of humanity should be 
cast aside when necessary, even though it might be unpleasant”’ 
(our italics), Very unpleasant we should say—for the prisoners. 
There is nothing to surprise us in all this. The brutal war 
methods of the German army, the savage way in which they 
ill-treated their prisoners in the war should always be remem- 
bered as illustrating German character, which it is important 
for us to understand. The German is a brute and a bully. 
He is now behaving to his own countrymen as he behaved to 
the French and English prisoners, and the French and Belgian 
civilians, including women and children, in the occupied 
regions during the war. We know what that treatment was 
like, and the hell thousands of our unfortunate men lived 
through in the prison camps. Since the war, great efforts 
have been made to whitewash the Germans, and to convince us 
that they had adopted a more civilized nature. All sorts of 
societies exist for bringing Germans and English together, 
and for persuading the forgetful English people that the 
Germans are the same as they are. Perhaps some of those who 
themselves promote this intercourse, often with German 
Government propaganda money, will now pause in their 
efforts. Many of these “ honest brokers”? have been Jews, 
who have done the German thinking for them for a long time. 
They are now being hunted out of their posts and out of 
their homes. They are streaming into Switzerland and 
France. What effect will this exodus have upon the policy 
of the German-Jewish finance houses in London ? 


BEFORE the War, the devotion of the German Jewish finance 
houses, operating in London to the interests of the German 
The Jews Empire was notorious and unconcealed. The 

individuals living here might be technically 
British subjects, but they made no secret of their desire to 
promote German policy, and certain important members of 
the German Jewish community were used by the Emperor 
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as messengers to English Ministers, who were only too ready, 
in the years before the war, to jeopardise British interests in 
order to please “‘ our German cousins.” A sentimental attach- 
ment to their country of origin was understandable on the 
part of these recently imported German Jews, but it was 
unfortunate for Great Britain that the work should so often 
have been carried on under the cloak of British nationality. 
The war came. The Jews of recent German origin, for the 
most part, behaved with absolute correctitude while it lasted, 
any other course would have been dangerous. But the 
moment war was over, and Germany was no longer technically 
an enemy, they got to work with their familiar tool, finance, 
and by means of their great money power. The object was 
to restore Germany to her former position. We know how they 
were assisted by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. MacDonald, and many other British Ministers. We 
know how, step by step, Germany has been released from 
the consequences of her criminal assault on European civilisa- 
tions. We know how loan upon loan was raised in the City of 
London by these same finance houses, and how Germany’s 
industries have been largely rebuilt with British money, 
much of which will be found to have disappeared for ever. 


Ir is true that the chief blame for all this pouring out of 
British money to Germany lies at the door of successive 
British Governments, who did nothing to dis- 
courage the drain. Our politicians compla- 
cently watched the loss of capital required 
here, and they even encouraged such drains to ex-enemy 
countries through the grotesque League of Nations’ loans 
to all and sundry. Our Ministers were definitely anti-patriotic. 
The German Jewish finance houses were only guilty of injuring 
their adopted country in favour of Germany. Those who 
knew conditions in Central Europe, where the Jews were 
always snubbed, and who contrasted this with the generosity 
with which they were treated in England, were surprised at 
Jewish fidelity to German policy and German interests. 
Their feeling in neutral countries and in the United States, 
before the entry of America, was definitely anti-Ally. Now, 
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‘ 


as the Jew has no “ patrie”’ of his own, and is really only 
technically a German, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, an English- 
man, etc., it would have been more natural that he should 
give his second allegiance, after that due to his religion, to 
the country that had treated him well, had given him liberty, 
and had respected his culture, when he had any. But this 
was not so. The Jew of German origin remained the faithful 
henchman of Germany, even when he had a British nationality. 
Now that the Jewish intelligentsia is being hunted out of 
Germany, while Jews are being savagely beaten, imprisoned, 
and generally maltreated, because they are Jews, it will be 
very interesting to see whether the Jewish finance houses in 
London keep to their old pro-German policy. It is going to 
be rather serious for the British Empire if they do, for we shall, 
anyhow, have the handicap of all the Socialists and Com- 
munists of all kinds Herr Hitler is throwing out, as if we had 
not got plenty of Laski-folk of our own. If we had a Govern- 
ment capable of saying that these persons could stay here 
as long as they behaved themselves and did nothing against 
the State, it would not matter, but we are a long way from 
having such a Government. Our Ministers are professed inter- 
nationalists and the German Jewish menace will have to be | 
much greater than it is before they take any steps to 
diminish it. 


THERE is an educational advantage to the British Empire 
in the advent of the Hitler regime to power in Germany. 

The violence of language and action exhibited 
» by the Nazis enables even our pacifist friends, 

when they are candid, to see that Germany is 
not a ‘“‘ League-minded ” or in any way a peaceful nation. 
The. Liberals and Socialists, however, are often not candid, 
and they put the blame for the sword rattling in Berlin upon 
the French and British Governments. “If only the French 
Premier had s1id this, or the English Premier had done that, 
the Germans would not have adopted this new and dangerous 
attitude,’ so runs the legend. To such lengths has this 
criticism of France and England gone that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton was moved to protest, on March 22, in a letter to The 
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Times. ‘In certain Liberal papers,’ said Mr. Chesterton, 
“he noticed that the violent destruction of liberal ideas is 
described as the ‘“‘ new school of Prussianism in Germany.” 
This was said to show “‘ how unkind we have been to Prussia 
and to Germany,” he himself had imagined that our policy 
since the war had been persistently pro-German, but the moral 
drawn by the Liberals is that :— 

‘* We have been so unkind to the Prussians that we have maddened 
them into dreaming (for the first time) of Militarism. We have upheld 
France and Poland with such passionate enthusiasm upon every point, 
that at last even Potsdam and Berlin have begun to dream of such a 
dreadful thing as drilling soldiers. Goaded beyond endurance, even 
the age-long Pacifism of the Junkers has given way.” 

‘* Tf the theory of the Liberal papers be true, it does seem to 
show how curiously history is taught,” observes Mr. Chester- 
ton. ‘ We heard that— 


. . . . Prussia was a proverb for Militarism quite a long time 
before 1914 ; that a German Emperor (still alive, as some say) definitely 
advised his soldiers to imitate the Huns who wasted Europe in the 
Dark Ages ; that there were jokes in the English Press, even at that 
time, about the Prussian proclivity for using the Mailed Fist ; that the 
Prussian annexation of Alsace was too stupid and brutal even for 
Bismarck ; that the Prussian destruction of Poland (which the Prussians 
would now repeat) was one of the acknowledged crimes of Christendom. 
In short, I had somehow learnt, long before the Great War, that the 
Prussians were dangerous because, given their present philosophy, 
they neither feared God nor regarded man... .” 

The fact is that history is as it is and not as the pro-Germans 

would have us believe it. This Liberal—and Socialist— 

propaganda will only affect the ignorant and forgetful, but 


it is discreditable to our “ intelligentsia ” that it should exist. 


On March 9 the Army Estimates were put before the House 
of Commons by Mr. Duff Cooper, Financial Secretary to the 

War Office. These estimates show an increase 
—— of £1,462,000. Last year the Territorial Camps 

were not held, and this expensive economy 
saved £900,000. Mr. Duff Cooper did not state how much 
we saved by not giving a grant to the O.T.C. Camps. It 
is proposed to resume normal conditions this year for both 
bodies, and the slight increase in the estimated figures is 
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chiefly accounted for by this fact. In Lord Hailsham, the 
Army has, for the first time since the War, a sympathetic 
chief who is really attending to the work in hand. It is to 
be hoped that next year he will be able to do something 
effective towards necessary and neglected defences. On 
March 14 the Air Estimates were presented to the House of 
Commons. These show a small reduction, largely effected 
by closing four flying schools. Sir Philip Sassoon’s intro- 
ductory speech was mostly on economy, and he stated that 
the Royal Air Force to-day was fifth on the list of Air Powers. 
We should like to remind our readers that at the end of the 
War it was the first in the world. Is Sir Philip Sassoon the 
man to help to get it back to something like its former effici- 
ency ? We venture to think not. The most important 
defence estimates were the last to reach Parliament. The 
Naval Budget was presented to the House of Commons on 
March 16. Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, first Lord of the Admir- 
alty, on this occasion made an admirable speech, compact of 
understanding both of the Navy and of his job. It is an 
encouragement to all patriotic Englishmen to know that the 
Navy has, at last, a chief who can appreciate Naval problems, 
and who translates them into language everyone can under- 
stand. These estimates show an increase of £3,093,700. Of 
this, £2,355,360 is required for normal progress (arrested last 
year) in construction. ‘“‘ This money,” said the First Lord, 
“is going in wages to people in this country . . . to those 
craftsmen whose combined skill produces ships.” We refer 
our readers to the poem, “ The Padlocked Gate,” in this 
issue, for an explanation of what that means. 


On March 12 four British subjects, employees of Metropolitan- 
Vickers, were arrested in Moscow. A couple of days later 
a , _ two more were arrested. Their names are 
ag sh Sige Mr. Gregory, Mr. W. H. Thornton, Mr. John 
and Mr. W. H. Macdonald. Mr. Charles Nord- 

well, Mr. Alan Monkhouse. The two last-named have been 
released on bail. Some nine Russian employees of the same 
firm, and five women, were also flung into prison. Much 
anxiety is felt as to the fate of these people, who are to be 
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tried for their lives on a trumped-up charge of sabotage. 
They are not to be allowed English counsel for their defence, 
they do not yet know the exact nature of the charge, and 
they have been “examined” for as long as 19 hours at a 
stretch. Arrests, deportations and massacres are the rule in 
Russia, but so far these have been confined to Russians. The 
British Government has protested, and we hope that they will 
do more than protest. The B.B.C. did not assist matters by a 
broadcast on March 18, giving out news of the accusations 
without inquiry from Metropolitan-Vickers as to what answer 
could be made. The B.B.C. appears to side with every country 
but its own. The British Government has suspended all con- 
versations about trade, and this has caused the Moscow 
Government to offer to release certain English prisoners on 
bail. The Metropolitan-Vickers’ Company, in a spirited reply, 
demand the release of all their employees. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: On February 27, the 
Government declared themselves willing to stop the export 

of arms to the Far East if other nations would 
The Arms do the same. Other nations having refused to 
do anything so foolish, this embargo on arms 
has been withdrawn. While stopping the trade in arms, the 
Government pronounced against any cessation of other com- 
mercial intercourse with Japan and China. By this com- 
promise, they appeared to be confident that they had made all 
safe, but the situation they placed us in was far more dan- 
gerous than appeared, because the bare declaration that we 
were willing to abrogate a custom of friendly intercourse was 
in itself dangerous. The Foreign Secretary, from the outset, 
announced that British policy was to be contingent upon 
resolutions passed at Geneva. That alone was a very bad 
beginning ; why cannot British policy on such matters be 
guided solely by the laws of international comity which 
regulate the intercourse of friendly nations? On a first 
inspection, it may seem as though no objection could be raised 
against the project to cease exporting arms to a nation at 
war: “ Let us do nothing ”—it is said—‘‘ to prolong blood- 
shed, and let us draw no profit from a commerce that 
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prospers on carnage. Let us rather add to our own 
unemployment and national misery, never minding who 
may have the bulk of this trade. Please, other nations, 
admire our beautiful morality!” Unfortunately this 
attitude will not wash. The arms embargo was urged by 
persons who thought it right, merely because it expressed 
their view in the jargon of the day. The proposition was, 
moreover, attractive because it was dressed up in the modern 
fashion, and backed by the paid officials of the League of 
Nations Union. It was persuasive to the unthinking because 
the people who urged it talked the fashionable slang. It was 
in harmony with “ modern political conceptions and modes 
of thought.” Those who criticized it exposed themselves to 
the accusation that they were “ out of date,” ‘‘ war-minded,” 
or some such stuff. 


But a brief inspection shows that our architects of modern 
progress have not been so clever as they imagine. The idea 

’ of an arms embargo is not new. It has a good 
scat genealogy which is not obliterated by aoe 
precedents. By the Customs Act of 1879, the Crown was 
empowered to stop the export of arms, ammunition, and 
contraband. It will certainly be objected that this was done — 
in order to prevent arms from passing to our own enemies, and 
so preventing British weapons from shedding British blood, 
whereas the recent proposal was to see to it that British arms 
increased no casualty list. There may be a distinction, but it 
is a fine one, for, if the export of arms to a particular country 
be stopped, then, in law, that country is ranked as an enemy. 
It is useless to disguise from ourselves, that, if such a measure 
had been passed, and if Japan, or China, or both, had been 
mentioned eo nomine in the preamble, then by British statute, 
a rule of International comity observed by nations at peace 
with one another would have been disregarded by us as soon 
as that statute had the force of law. Nor can the consequences 
be doubtful. The Powers subjected to this extraordinary 
duress would have had a perfect right to claim, that inasmuch 
as we are disregarding a rule of international comity, so they 
had an equal right to abrogate others. The law of reprisals 
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is of respectable antiquity ; we ourselves have often invoked 
it. It was presumably because the delegates to the second 
Hague Conference foresaw all the frictional consequences of 
prohibiting any traffic in arms that they formally discoun- 
tenanced it, and declared that no neutral state was under any 
obligation at all to stop the export of contraband to a 
belligerent. 


Ir will be well for us to remember that we were ourselves, 
not long ago, menaced by a measure exactly similar to the 
In 1914 one we recently contemplated enacting against 

the Far Eastern Powers. Bills to stop the 
export of arms to all belligerents were presented to the 
American Congress that assembled during the first months 
of the war, and those Bills were supported by a clamour 
which is now being repeated in this country word for word, 
“* Let us draw no profits from this trade in blood.” How did 
we behave when it was proposed to stop our arms? We 
certainly paid no compliments to the pacifists and pro- 
Germans who supported this effort to injure us, and we by 
no means congratulated them on their goodness and _ bene- 
volence. Quite the reverse, Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s published 
letters leave no doubt that he strongly protested. More than 
that, his letters prove that the protests made were not merely 
formal, and that they were animated by genuine indignation. 
Our Ambassador represented that the proposed Bills were a 
blow from behind, a stab in the back. If we thought the 
American Bill cowardly, insidious, unfriendly, and hypo- 
critical, why should a Japanese patriot think better of ours ? 
We must assume from the outset that by its mere suggestion, 
the proposal excited not passion merely, but genuine and 
honest anger in the Far East. We can only maintain that our 
own indignation was justifiable, and that Chinese and Japanese 
indignation was quite unwarrantable, by a truly prodigious 
exercise of hypocrisy. We have, therefore, ample precedent 
to guide us, and it ought to serve as a solemn warning against 
this class of thoughtless adventure in future. There was a 
shout of indignation from the industrial districts when the 
proposal was made on February 27. The embargo lasted a 
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fortnight, during which the country lost a huge sum of money. 
This shout penetrated even the walls of the Cabinet room at 
Downing Street. We wonder how Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who is a Birmingham Member, and on the Committee of the 
League of Nations Union, explained away his speech to his 
constituents ? He has foreshadowed his early retirement in 
a recent speech and it may be that he realizes that pacifism 
and Birmingham membership do not make a good alliance. 


An illustration of what is felt about our recent embargo 
action, and such speeches as are made by pacifists, in and 
' out of Parliament, may be seen in the following 
Sbenaht of Us? ‘tue story. A British naval officer was in 
company with some Japanese naval officers a 

few days ago, and the following question was put to him 
over a cup of saké, “‘ Have you anything to reproach us with, 
seeing that we did far more for you during the war than was 
provided for under the Alliance between our countries ? We 
were not bound to chase von Spee from the Pacific. We were 
not bound to escort your Indian army. We were not bound 
to patrol the Mediterranean with our destroyers.” The 
English sailor answered, as he was forced to do by truth and 
professional knowledge: ‘‘ You were always our faithful and | 
honourable Ally.”” The Japanese went on: “ Yet half your 
Press, applauded by half your people, maintains that 
munitions should be shipped to a few bandit generals in China, 
and refused to Japan.” History does not say what the 
Englishman replied. There is no answer, there can only be 
an apology for the folly and ingratitude of those pacifists 
who are sincere, and a deep sense of shame for those who are 
acting against British interests for venal motives. For the 
criminal weakness of the British Government, which, at the 
Washington Conference, dissolved our alliance with Japan to 
please America, and since then has been afraid to show her 
the friendship she has so gallantly earned, there can be 
nothing but condemnation. At Geneva it is well known that 
Sir John Simon did his best for Japan in secret; why not 
openly ? Has the hypocrisy on which the League of Nations 
is founded eaten so deeply into British policy that we are 
afraid of ombres chinoises ? 
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THE province of Jehol is now under Manchurian jurisdiction, 
after a rapid drive, it cannot be called a campaign, for the 
Jehol advancing force suffered almost no casualties, 

This brief affair must rank in military annals 
as one of the most wonderful forced marches in the world’s 
history. The Japanese troops started their principal move 
on February 26. By March 10 all was over, the Chinese 
“armies”? had melted away. They consisted probably of 
brigands, and as the Japanese purposely refrained from sur- 
rounding them and endeavouring to bring them to action, 
but left the gates in the great wall open, these armed hordes 
—whatever they were, the Chinese themselves do not know 
—streamed back into China. Thus ended the legend that 
Jehol was pining to remain under the southern war lords, 
for, as has been pointed out by the Japanese, if the inhabitants 
of the province had been against them, they could not 
possibly have got on at the rate they did. The mountainous 
country over which this military promenade was taken affords 
defensive positions everywhere had there been any defenders, 
The ridiculous Geneva League looks more foolish than ever 
now that the whole affair is over and peace is restored. At 
the very time our Government put the embargo on the arms 
export to please Sir Gilbert Murray, the whole affair was 
known to be virtually decided. We do not yet know the 
details. All we know is that, in a freezing temperature, over 
trackless mountains, in a country where there were no 
supplies, the marvellous Japanese soldiers made their way. 
We are proud to think that they were once our allies. We 
hope that they may be so again, when the mirage of an 
American alliance has ceased to deflect our policy, and when 
mischievous activities at Geneva are stopped. 


Mr. RoostEvEtt, elected President of the United States last 
December, was installed in office on March 4. The antiquated 
American Constitution has never been revised 


President to suit modern needs, and it is still based on 
Franklin 
Rosser the assumption that a four months’ journey 


will be required to reach Washington across 
the trackless forests and swamps that existed in the 18th 
century. These four months have been very trying to the 
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inhabitants of the United States. Their finances have gone 
from bad to worse, before the eyes of the helpless Hoover ; 
unemployment has greatly increased, and the whole tract of 
territory under the Stars and Stripes seemed to be heading 
for disorder of a prolonged and disagreeable kind. The main 
lesson of this American debacle is that it disproves all the 
arguments used by our politicians and our Cobden Prizemen 
as to the causes of European troubles. These are said to be 
(1) caused by tariffs, but there is no tariff in the United States ; 
(2) payment or reception of war debts, but at the end of the 
Hoover moratorium the U.S.A. (and Europe) were much worse 
off than before, and unemployment had increased everywhere. 
The fact is that our politicians and the Cobden Prizemen 
they follow are evidently quite wrong in this, as in other 
matters. For, as we can see, in the greatest Free Trade area 
in the world, in the States, farmers ard manufacturers have 
exactly the same difficulty in exchanging their goods as they 
have in the much protected European areas, and this difficulty 
culminated at the end of February in a very serious credit 
crisis, with banks failing everywhere. President Franklin 
Roosevelt therefore took up his office during a crisis of the 
first magnitude. He at once jettisoned Jefferson for 
Alexander Hamilton, and seized his opportunity. 


SPEAKING immediately after his inauguration, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that in times of trouble “frankness and vigour”’ had 
: always met with the support of the American 
Li de — people. He appealed to that support in 
this crisis, which was a purely “ material” 

one :— 


“Values have sunk to fantastic levels ; our factories are without 
orders ; taxes have risen ; our ability to pay has fallen ; Government 
of all kinds is faced by serious curtailment of income ; the means of 
exchange are frozen ; the withered leaves of our industrial enterprise 
lie on every side. Farmers find no markets for their produce, and 
the savings of many years in thousands of families are gone. 
More important, a host of unemployed citizens face the grim problem 
of existence, and an equally great number toil with little return.” 


We can all recognize the symptoms, they have been with us 
since 1921, and only the heroic constancy of the British 
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could have supported them. After this passage President 
Roosevelt became so biblically American that for several 
paragraphs he became difficult to follow, but he seemed to have 
a strong desire to punish the Bankers. Having put the 
blame for American troubles on American Bankers, the 
President got down to his programme. The people are to be 
got back to work, ‘“‘ by direct recruiting by the Govern- 
ment. . . .”’ Land must be settled, agricultural values raised. 
“There must be strict supervision of all banking and credit 
investments. There must be an end to speculation with 
other people’s money. There must be provision for. . 
sound currency. ...’ And here follows a passage that we 
could wish had been said to England by an Englishman. We 
have been waiting for years for some such lead :— 


“Our international trade relations, though vastly important, are, 
in point of time and necessity, secondary to the establishment of 
sound national economy. I favour as a practical policy the putting 
of first things first. I shall spare no effort to restore world trade 
by international economic adjustment, but the emergency at home 
cannot wait on that accomplishment.”—(Times Report.) 


THAT is not only good nationalism, but good internationalism. 
The two are, in fact, inseparable. The man who is not a 
sound patriot cannot begin to be useful to 
other countries. Mr. Roosevelt here praised 
the American Constitution as a preliminary 
to superseding it by personal power. “I am prepared to 
recommend measures that a stricken nation may require.” 
But should Congress make any form of trouble for the Presi- 
dent, he would ask “for ...a broad executive power.” 
A little lip service to democracy closed a remarkable utterance. 
It looks as if Roosevelt II had some of the qualities of Roose- 
velt I, and as if the voters in the U.S.A. had recognized this. 
He has since been given all the powers he wants by Congress ; 
he has issued a new currency and has assumed a virtual 
monetary dictatorship of a drastic kind. He has begun well. 
In a fickle world it is a great thing to make a good start and 
get something done before the panic that gives him his power 
has passed. In spite of the frequent use of the word “ un- 
precedented ” in connection with the financial crisis in the 
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U.S.A., it should be remembered that twice before there 
has been a similar upset on a much smaller scale. In 1894 
the unemployed, led by one Coxey, who drove in a carriage, 
marched on Washington to the sound of the breaking of many 
banks, while Chicago flamed with incendiary fires. In 1907 
there was a prolonged banking crisis of an even more serious 
nature. Neither of these warnings were heeded, and if 
President Roosevelt is to be believed, the banking system in 
the U.S.A. is as rotten now as ever. A word should here be 
said about the generous way in which ex-President Hoover 
has supported his successful rival. Of Mr. Hoover it may be 
said that nothing so became him as his retirement. 


THE new President evidently took hold before his actual 
accession to power, for on March 3 a Bank holiday was 
' declared and the New York Money Market 

eek Helis was closed from that date to March 13. The 
foreign exchange market was completely dis- 

located by this. Dealings in London in all foreign currencies 
was suspended on March 4, but resumed again on March 6, 
for all currencies except the American. The effect of this 
was to enhance the price of sterling on the European exchanges. 
Not only was the exchange market disorganized, but the 
Bullion market as well. The custom has been to base the 
price of gold for the day upon the dollar rate of exchange. 
From March 6 to March 13, the price of gold was fixed on 
the franc. Silver has risen sharply, Mr. Roosevelt’s speech 
having included a hint that the use of silver currency might 
be extended. As usual, the London Stock Exchange has kept 
very steady, but the first week in March with the American 
crisis, the German revolution and all that it might portend, 
and the Japanese campaign to free Jehol from brigandage, 
provided plenty of food for thought. There is a glut of 
money in London, but the Banks still ask their clients for 
44 per cent., or even 5 per cent., on overdrafts. The 
mysterious Exchange Equalisation Account is very busy in 
all this, and the Bank of England has bought large amounts 
of gold, though the future of gold is more doubtful than it 
has ever been since we first—in 1816—adopted the Gold 
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Standard. France has had a nervous month. She has 
declared her continued adherence to gold, but she watches 
the United States with anxiety. It is not certain that they 
can remain on gold, and, if they went off it, France would be 
the only gold standard country of any strength. 


To understand what has happened in South Africa it should 
be remembered that Mr. Tielman Roos proposed a Coalition 
. Government to include himself. General Smuts 
5 lguamaaaa proposed a coalition between the Boer Nation- 
alists and the South African or English Party. 
General Hertzog refused both these suggestions at first with 
energy, but he has now agreed to forming a coalition with 
General Smuts, Mr. Roos being left out. Doctor Malan, a 
colleague of General Hertzog in the present Ministry at one 
time, threatened his secession and that of the Cape Nation- 
alists, but he has found it prudent to withdraw this threat. 
Parliament adjourned the first week in March and an election 
is probably due in May. General Hertzog made a statement 
in the House of Assembly on March 1, when he said that the 
General Election would be preceded by a reconstruction of 
the existing Cabinet. This is said to mean that six members 
of the present Hertzog Ministry will be discarded, and General 
Smuts and five members of his entourage will be given office. 
The British (or South African Party, as it is called) in the 
agreements so far published do not seem to have preserved 
any of their programme. They want the Dutch oppression 
to cease, but this will not happen under a Hertzog Ministry. 
The Union Jack is not spoken of, and the South African Party 
appear—from what is known—to have yielded on the Native 
question. Lip service is paid to “equal rights” between 
the two white races, but since the Union this equality has been 
ignored. It looks as though the South African British had 
been spoofed in the old familiar way, and their enthusiasm for 
the Hertzog-Smuts combination is very hard to understand. 
This cheerful spirit will not last. Coalitions are only possible 
for a very short time, and during a special emergency. This 
one will not change the hearts of those who wish to cut the 
painter and oust the British. 
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Tue Agricultural Marketing Bill came up for its second reading 
in the House of Commons on March 13. It was debated again 

on March 20. This measure proposes to extend 
pal ultural the control already at work with great success in 
Marketing Bill the hop-growing industry to other branches of 

agriculture. Major Elliot, the Minister for 
Agriculture, made an admirable speech in introducing his 
Bill, and the latter will represent a real gain to agriculture 
when it becomes law. “‘ The object of the Government... . 
is to hold and to improve the position of British agriculture,” 
and in working on these lines, Major Elliot believes that 
agriculture in this country can “ give a lead in organisation 
and development” to other industries. His proposals are 
“ drastic, far-reaching, and novel.” The distress in agricul- 
ture in England, said the Minister, was more intense than 
elsewhere, as, owing to the general world collapse and our 
open markets, “‘ we had to meet what is nothing more or less 
than a series of bankrupt sales,” and he said further that 
“Tt is no longer the national policy to buy all over the world 
in the cheapest market, because we cannot afford it.” That 
being so, marketing organisation is required as well as tariffs. 
Is home agriculture to be asked to compete against and beat _ 
“the selected man producing the selected product on selected 
land, and marketing it at the most favourable moment for 
himself ?”” It can’t be saved that way. “Here in these 
islands we intend to ensure that British agriculture shall 
continue to thrive, and, if we can ensure it, to flourish. 
Other countries . . . have the power to lock us out of the 
factories, they send us into the fields... . ” The object of 
the Bill is not to enable the Government to control and plan 
the agricultural industry, but to enable the industry to plan 
and control its own affairs, much on the lines at present pro- 
posed by Sir Edward Grigg’s Milk Report, and the main object 
is to get away from our present anarchy by enabling boards 
of producers, developers and distributors to be formed for 
each branch of the agricultural industry. Parliament will have 
to give consent for each of these branch groups, but Parlia- 
ment will not be expected to work the scheme. Major Elliot 
gave some figures showing the numbers of those employed in 
agriculture; for instance, dairying employs 50,000 more 
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people than the whole motor engineering industry of Great 
Britain. We produce 69 million pounds’ worth of meat, and 
113 million pounds’ worth of milk, butter and cheese every 
year. Production in the last two years has expanded in meat, 
milk, eggs, and other products. The Bill is a genuine and 
progressive effort to assist agriculture, and we hail it as the 
natural corollary to the protection brought in a year ago by 
the Government. 


THE slogan ‘“‘ Spend for Employment ” is being used in many 
boroughs and country districts. It is difficult to know how 
to spend when one is already overdrawn, as 
must be the case with many people, if not with 
most. The people with salaries, who have a 
10 per cent. cut, may only be a little pinched, but people 
with money invested, have, it is said, on an average, shed 
30 per cent. of their incomes. On top of this the staggering 
rate of 5s. in the £ income tax is levied, while such ‘“‘ assets ” 
as houses are frozen, being unlettable and unsaleable. Certain 
patriots, making a great effort, in some cases by borrowing, 
in some cases by forgoing the health trip abroad, have done 
up their houses to make work. The result generally is that 
their assessments have been raised, it being the incredible 
English custom to tax improvements on houses, even if they 
are totally unremunerative to the owners. A correspondence 
in The Times has shown how widespread is dissatisfaction with 
this system. It was aptly parodied by Mr. Lloyd George in a 
speech made at Middlesbrough on November 8, 1913, which 
was quoted in The Times of February 14. Speaking of the 
rate assessor, he said :— 


““. ... somebody meets him in the street and says, ‘Have you 
heard that Mr. Brown has added a bathroom to his house?’ He says, 
‘I don’t believe it ; I will go and see.’ He goes and says, ‘Is it true 
what I hear about you, that you have put a new bathroom to your 
house ?’ Mr. Brown says, ‘I am sorry,’ and the official replies, ‘ £2 
added to your assessment, sir.’ And he walks home past a slum 
district, and he says, ‘No baths here, anyway.’ He meets the pro- 
prietor, and he just asks him the question. The proprietor reassures 
him on the spot. He says, ‘No improvements about my property ; 
it is not worth as much now as it was years ago.’ He takes him by 
the hand and he says, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
go and write quickly thy assessment down by 15 per cent.’ ” 


“ Spend for 
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Commenting on this speech, Mr. Benjamin Musgrave, who 
quoted the extract, said in a letter :— 

“‘ Twenty years have gone since those words were spoken—20 years 
during which we have tolerated this insane system of penalizing the 
enterprising.” 

In monarchist and “‘ retrograde ” Spain it used to be possible 
to make terms with the local authorities and to agree to put 
up a factory or works, on the understanding that no rates 
would be asked for the first twelve months, or even longer. 
A circular from the Ministry of Health was sent out in March 
to discourage local authorities from adding to rates when the 
repairs merely maintain the value of the house. We shall 
believe in a reform in this matter when we see it; not before. 


THE figures of export and import trade show a better pro- 
portion of exports and imports than last year, and the figures 
of unemployment improved during March, but 
no one can pretend that these last are any- 
thing but a tragedy, and an unnecessary 
tragedy. Had Mr. Chamberlain, who provides the Government 
with whatever backbone it possesses, understood the need for 
currency reform at Ottawa, as well as he did the need for 
protection, we should not still be wallowing in the trough of — 
dismals. It has been his misfortune that his official advisers 
were the men who were fanatical deflationists after the war 
and who, having landed us in this mess, have not been able 
to see beyond the edge of the disaster they have so largely 
created. Mr. Chamberlain will therefore get no help from 
them. He is credited with a desire to move things by means 
of so-called “‘ unorthodox’ means. We can only hope that 
he will succeed in overcoming the ill-will and inertia of his 
entourage. The courage of the British needs a little reward, 
and we should be prepared, in such a time as this, to leave the 
Sinking Fund where it is, and cut down our taxes. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, unfortunately, colleagues who are more 
bent on destroying India than on saving England. A 
very remarkable article, mainly on the subject of taxation, 
has appeared in the Charity Organization Quarterly. We wish 
we could print every word of it, as it is we can only 
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quote a few admirable passages on the necessity of leaving 
the people more of their own money. It is the theme on 
which The National Review has dwelt for years. All 
Governments, whatever party may be in power, think they 
can spend our money better than we can :— 


“Sir Josiah Stamp has found figures very easy all his life. It is 
very hard for him not to feel that if people would let him calculate 
for them he could put them right. Mr. Lansbury has carried things 
off with a very loud voice and very strong language all his life, and 
has a simple conviction that that is sufficient for all purposes. It is 
equally irksome to both of them to leave it to the ‘ people’ and hope 
for the best. Quite obviously it must always be intolerable to very 
clever and very aggressive temperaments to leave anything to anybody, 
least of all to vague millions of people, most of them not at all clever 
and not the least aggressive.” 


Nothing could be truer. The article goes on to say that 
those who want to reduce taxation wish to leave the money 
in the people’s pockets for an object. The object, says the 
writer, is that some confidence should be restored and the 
fear of confiscation averted. When this is done, “the people 
will resume those enterprising habits which brought us our 
prosperity.” 


Socrauists, like our American creditors, think of wealth as a 
definite thing that can be handled and transferred. 


“Mr. Lansbury, and certainly some of the Church 

“Money as groups, are obdurate in refusing to look beyond the 

Faith” money they can see. Money becomes visible most of all 

in the column of people’s wills in The Times. That 

column is probably the most disastrously misleading single item in the 

whole panjandrum of devices with which the world of to-day delights 

to bamboozle and befog the souls of the simple. When he sees a will 

Mr. Lansbury says to himself: ‘ Well, anyway, we could have taken 

that by taxation: we had no reason to leave that in the hands of the 

old woman who is bequeathing it: that will alone proves to me that 

my policy of confiscation is a sound one.’ That is the fallacy of be- 

lieving in nothing he cannot see. The figures in the will refer to nothing 

in the world but the faith of the solicitor who reckoned up the assets 

that a large number of people, whose signatures appear on a great 

many documents, will not only be able to keep their word but be 
willing todo so. The publication of the will is a ‘ leap of faith.’ ” 


The writer understands what he is talking about, and here is 
another true economic picture :— 


ni 
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““We have on this poor, ill-supplied, unproductive little island 
three millions of people and their dependents, maintained but pro- 
ducing nothing. A formidable proportion of them have never pro- 
duced anything of any kind whatsoever, but have been consumers 
every day they have been alive. The measure of well-being enjoyed 
by every one of these people in protection against danger, molestation, 
discomfort, or disease ; well-lit, well-cleaned, well-drained, smooth 
waterproof roads and streets; efficient public sanitation and pure 
water supply ; education and amusements ; food, clothes, houses, and 
the warming and lighting of those houses... ” 

would have astonished even our wealthy ancestors. Socialists 
claim that part of this well-being is the result of Socialism. 
They are wrong. “ One-third of all that our people produce 
is taken from them for public purposes, and yet they struggle 
on.” It is, says our writer, an act of Faith. 


“ PEACE and credit cannot live beside fear; that is why 

they frequent the company of the English,” says the author. 
The nineteenth-century Englishman ensured 

a. and peace and credit, and from this grew Capitalist 
enterprise because he was trusted. 

“The English produce no spectacular, world-shaking dictators, and 
no epoch-making doctrines or theories. They oppose to either a silent, 
dogged dislike. They do not want either because they are not 
frightened. . . . We do not want to leave the reader thinking that the 
cool courage of the nineteenth-century Englishman was something he 
carried in his waistcoat pocket. It was the outcome either of a 
conscious faith in the Unseen or of being nurtured in that atmosphere. 
He did his best, and left the remoter issues and risks to his Maker. 
We do not pretend that it is easy to recapture that invaluable attitude 
to-day: we offer it as an historical explanation of the astonishing 
achievements whose fruits we, including the unemployed, enjoy to-day.” 

Now we are asked to abandon our good nerves and to trust 
to the hysterics of so-called “planners” or rather Dis- 
tributists, who would like to see an anti-Englishman, like 
Mr. Lansbury, “ distribute the products of manufactures 
equally.” These are the materialists, those who, according 
to the writer, have not got courage. They are, we are told, 
largely found in clerical circles. They are “in love with the 
tangible.” Our author adds: ‘‘ Nothing does more to 
prevent the shoes in the warehouse finding the feet of the 
schoolchild than the speeches of Mr. Lansbury and Mr. 
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Clynes. . . . They propose nothing else than the substitution 
of force for trust.” 


Communists and Internationalists commemorated the fiftieth 
anniversary of Karl Marx’s death on March 14 by gatherings 

of a suitable kind. These two political creeds 
Karl Marx 

spring from the same root, and it was Marx 
who first perfected the means of making pacifism serve 
revolution, and standardized the methods of revolutionaries. 
He worked the detail out so thoroughly, says Professor Charles 
Sarolea in the Scotsman of March 14, that the efficiency of his 
methods having been tested “ for fifty years, they have never 
been found wanting.” The Russian, Hungarian and German 
revolutionaries have only had to obey his directions to over- 
throw governments. “ Already in 1847, in his Communist 
Manifesto, he had given all the catchwords ... of the 
professional revolutionist.””» Marx was the person who first 
organized Internationalism. He realized, as many people 
fail to realize, that Internationalism is the handmaid of 
Revolution. He seized the occasion offered by a harmless 
British and French workers’ association to create the Inter- 
nationale as we have since known it. He got control of the 
executive committee, and, says Professor Sarolea, “‘ he made 
it into the mighty instrument of revolutionary propaganda 
which it has remained ever since.””> He was a Jew, and a Jew 
who had roots nowhere save in his own family, though, like 
other Jews, he was ready to work for Prussia. He left three 
daughters, two of whom committed suicide at the request of 
their husbands, both of whom were revolutionary leaders. 
It is a grim story. We do well to remember Marx. He was 
an enemy of stability, and his works live after him in the 
twin movements of Communism and Pacifism. 


WE have not, in these pages, kept a record of the 14 months’ 
talk on Disarmament at Geneva. From the moment that, 
at the Lausanne Conference last July, Germany 


_ ent Ws freed from the payments due to the 
countries whose civilization she had tried to 


wreck, it was obvious to anyone, who could 
think, that the Geneva talks were completely futile. The 
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only chance of making even a paper success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference was to tell Germany at Lausanne that we 
kept her to her payments. This was not done, and the in- 
evitable consequences have happened. The following account 
of the failure at Geneva, from a correspondent there, will 
show the deadlock :— 

The Conference has now been sitting for more than a year and has 
achieved nothing at all. Its prospects of achieving anything worth 
having are no better than they were before Christmas ; on the contrary, 
they are considerably worse. Indeed, the conditions both in Europe 
and in Asia could hardly be more unfavourable than they are to a 


general agreement on any disarmament convention effecting a real 
and substantial reduction in armaments. 


Our readers will be interested to know the source of this 
statement. It was sent by the Special Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian and published in that paper on March 8 
under the double heading ‘COMPLETE DEADLOCK AT 
GENEVA” and “A BARREN YEAR.” Our readers have not 
been kept waiting until March, 1933, to be given the informa- 
tion that the Disarmament Conference could, and would, do 
nothing. Our pacifists are really amazing. They shut their eyes, 
run into a brick wall, which can be seen for ten miles, and 
complain that they did not know there was an obstruction. 
They are then apt to abuse the people who begged them to | 
use their eyes! This correspondent is not the only member 
of the staff who has noticed that the Conference is wasting 
its time. The leader-writer of our contemporary has also 
just made an astounding discovery :— 


The most important duty of the Conference is to prevent the 
rearming of Germany. 


Too late, O pacifist friend, too late ! 


SincE the war the Manchester Guardian has done all that lay 
in its power to encourage Germany and depress France and 
England. Germany’s friends (even those 
My Feae” Englishmen who had not fought against Eng- 

land’s enemies) were praised. Germany’s late 
foes were under the lash of Editorial disapproval. Now, at 
long last, the French danger is recognized, although our own 
danger does not yet seem to have been noticed. The Man- 
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chester Guardian now wants to prevent Germany from re- 
arming! To which we answer, in the words of the poet :— 
“ Look in my face, 
My name is Might Have Been.” 

The leader-writer should have thought of this in time to 
advise the British Government not to let Germany off her 
reparations. If the discovery of the futility and insincerity 
of Geneva meant a change of heart and a wish to see and to 
report things as they are, and not as they appear in the dis- 
torting reflections from Berlin or China, then the change 
would be a welcome one. But the people who have always 
been wrong about Europe, Asia, Africa and America, hug 
their delusions closely. The fact that they misunderstood the 
Germans before the war does not make them reflect that 
perhaps they are now also mistaken. The fact that Geneva 
was bound to be a sham until it turned, as it has done, into a 
source of considerable danger, was always patent. Our 
pacifists are finding this out. Will they have the candour 
to own that the cause of the error lies entirely in their own 
lack of judgment of British and International affairs, to their 
lip service to impossibilities, and their constant acceptance of 
question-begging formule proffered by people who were 
obviously talking through their hats ? 


Doctor Norwoop, the Headmaster of Harrow, preaching in 
Harrow Parish Church, on March 12, is reported to have 
’ said, ‘‘ The League of Nations struggles alon 

ineffectively. Tt is not able to in 
Far East, nor in South America. I hazard a guess that it 
will not be able to stop war in the Balkans.”” Doctor Norwood 
went on to say that the voices of those who never believed in 
the League were “triumphant and derisive.” We do not 
know what this means. Those whose warnings are ignored 
until national disaster is reached can only be sorrowful. In 
season, out of season, for twenty years, The National Review 
warned the British that the Germans were preparing an 
attack on civilization. England could, any time before August 
1, 1914, have prevented war by warning Germany that if she 
attacked her peaceful neighbours, we should stand by them. 
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If before 1914, and without any spoken warning at all, we had 
quietly prepared to defend civilization by increasing our Army 
and strengthening our Navy, the Germans would never have 
started their campaign. The National Review said this ad 
nauseum. Who, in England, is to blame for the war—the people 
who saw what was coming and how to avoid it, or the people 
who refused to look at the storm before it burst, and who failed 
to take the steps to avert it? Were Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Kipling, and Mr. Maxse wrong, or Lord Grey, Lord Haldane, 
and Mr. Asquith ? When the disaster was upon us, does 
Doctor Norwood think that we triumphed or derided ? We 
were appalled by the fearful event. But we have not forgotten 
what led to it. Apparently, the Headmaster of Harrow, whose 
letters to the papers, along with other schoolmasters 
and many bishops, have attracted much recent attention, 
appears to have thought until last month that the League of 
Nations would prevent wars. He has now had the candour 
to own his mistake. Will he also learn to see that for peace- 
loving nations, like the British, to be disarmed is the very 
worst way to ensure peace? We can assure him that while 
we welcome the fact that he has found out the Geneva sham, 
we view war with as great a horror as he does, and perhaps 
with an even greater reason. We believe that it can very 
often be averted by foresight, determination, a constant and 
right national policy. But where we part company with the 
pacifist is in believing with all the strength that is in us, 
that it is only by England’s being strong on the sea, and 
possessing an adequate Army and Air Force that war can be 
avoided. And, mixing as we often do with foreigners, we 
know that pacifist pronouncements bring war inevitably 
nearer to our own land. 


NotuHine has been more evident during the last eight years 
than the refusal of our public men of all parties to endeavour 
Our Gallios to understand the currency im They 

appear to say to a waiting world, “ Once you 
will all agree as to what we ought to do, we will consider your 
advice.” There is a story going the rounds about a Cabinet 
Minister which illustrates this attitude of mind. It is witty, 
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and very revealing. “If,” he is reported to have said, “‘ we 
ask six economists for the solution of our troubles, we shall 
get seven answers, and two of them will come from Mr, 
Keynes.” Now the way out of our troubles will probably 
not be found by our economists, they were nearly all wrong 
before the war, during the war, and after the war. They 
seem unable to think of things as they are, but it would be 
satisfactory to know that our large Cabinet contained some 
one person who was trying to think out important economic 
and monetary matters. Gallio has recently been rather over- 
acted by the mandarinate. The idea that the British Govern- 
ment must wait to do anything until Mr. Montague Norman 
agrees with Sir Basil Blackett, and they both agree with 
Sir Josiah Stamp, is childish. It is the business of those who 
govern to make up their minds after listening to experts. 
it is not the business of experts to come to a unanimous 
decision and present it on a tray to the Government. A new 
statement of the distribution of functions in the State would 
seem to be required, and our politicians need to learn that 
once they are in the offices they have so yearned to fill, they 
are expected to function as administrators. 


WE have received a very interesting letter from a Conservative 
working man. He writes from a constituency situated in 
the South of England, in a district which is 
Conservatives being industrialized by coal mines, so that he 
is in contact with farm labourers and miners. 


Constituencies 
“On reading the account of The National Review Jubilee 
luncheon, I noticed that the Review has been described as ‘ a tonic for 
Conservatives.’ It seems to me that Conservatives never needed a tonic 
more than they do to-day, both in Parliament and out of it. We 
had a meeting in the village about a fortnight ago, it was well advertised, 
and the Member was there and gave a very good address, but there 
was no enthusiasm at all. Just two or three silly questions asked by 
the same two or three silly miners. A poor attendance, it seems to be 
the same all round here. If one tries to start a political conversation 
among one’s friends they only say they are ‘fed up with politics.’ It 
is difficult even to find a few enthusiastic Conservatives these days. 
They are, as Lady Houston described the Government, neither hot 
nor cold. The newspapers are full of the troubles of Germany, Russia 
and America. More (space is given to these) than to the British Empire. 
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I am wondering what will happen over the American debt business. 

I trust they will not be allowed to tinker with the Ottawa Agreements, 

but am afraid America will try it on. She has had the reins and whip 

thrust into her hands, and I’m afraid will try to drive us to some 
arrangement about our Colonies. I hope I am wrong. 

“I wish it were possible to publish ‘ Episodes of the Month’ in 
pamphlet form, so that it would be distributed among all classes of 
electors. It is always clear and understandable, and would do a lot 
of good. The price of the Review, of course, is too high for the majority. 
I hope you will forgive me for writing all this, but nobody here seems 
to think it worth while talking to a working man. . . . Conservatives 
are too Conservative in this way, until just before an election.” 

The above, reproduced exactly as it was received, save for 
omissions concerning personalities, where marked, and one 
phrase interpolated, shown in brackets, is written by a man who 
earns £3 a week. It contains a number of morals, the chief of 
which is that when the Conservative party leaders are luke- 
warm about national interests in general, and about the 
strength of the British Empire, they will have lukewarm 
supporters, if any. Conservatives in the country are fast 
losing faith in the Conservatives in the Cabinet ; the next 
thing that will happen is that they will not re-elect Con- 
servatives to Parliament. This Conservative working man’s 
letter deserves to be pondered by those members of 
the Cabinet who are preparing tepidly to let India slide, 
to allow the Free Trade moneyed interests to undermine 
Ottawa, and to ‘re-consider’’ our Mandates. 


BRITISH members of Parliament, who think their con- 
stituents exacting, should realize that they have an easy time 

compared with U.S. Senators. In an article 
oe of py Senator Tydings in the New York Times 

of February 5, the following letter was quoted. 
It was written by a recently-elected Democratic Senator to a 
political supporter in his own State, and it shows the pressure 
of his constituents on the unfortunate man who represents 
them. Senator Tydings, in his article, states that those 
desiring an interview are mostly people requiring jobs, and 
that campaigns are run against representatives who refuse 
to leave their seats in the Senate to go out and speak to any 
and every voter. 
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“‘ When your letter came I was ill, having been very badly broken 
down by the overwhelming demands upon me for the last several 
months. I have tried to be democratic and have made myself available 
at all hours to all who desire to see me. I have given a great deal of 
personal attention to my correspondence, and my breakdown occurred 
upon a final effort to keep up, by way of staying here in my office until 
midnight dictating letters. 

“T am glad to say that I am recovering, but I entertain no great 
hopes of being able to get through with this situation. It is indescrib- 
able. I am not permitted to write letters by reason of visitors ; I am 
not permitted to go to sleep until after midnight by reason of visitors 
and long-distance calls ; I am not permitted to sit in my seat in the 
Senate and hear discussions by reason of cards coming in from the 
lobby—not from Wall Street, but from friends ; I am not permitted 
to read the daily papers, and, for the first time in many years, I have 
not read for ten days. 

“Tf I thought it was all behind me I would be more hopeful, but 
I realize that this is just the beginning. I had, at one time, hoped to 
do some good work this year on the floor of the Senate and in the 
committees, but, certainly, if I am to do so, I shall have to close my 
doors to visitors and abandon my democratic attitude with respect 
to callers.” 


British members of Parliament should read this and “‘ count 
their blessings.” 


THE Church Assembly recently met for some days. Its 
proceedings were so various that The Times, in a weighty 
leader on February 11, described the subjects 
as “ranging from China to Peru.” Many of 
these seemed a strange choice for a gathering 
of people who might be supposed to be mainly interested in 
religion, and to be anxious to further the strength and 
prosperity of that great national institution the Church of 
England. But, although the Assembly only lasted for a few 
days, every sort of alien matter was brought forward for 
discussion. We are told that the Bishops and clergy are 
overworked ; that, owing to lack of hands, the Church is 
failing to carry out some of its most important duties; and 
yet our clerics seem anxious to attend to everyone’s business 
but their own. Hardly a week passes but what some impor- 
tant British interest, or failing that some French or Japanese 
interest, is attacked by some of our Bishops, and we notice 
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that they are constantly attempting to influence foreign 
policy, and to direct our Government as to what line they 
should take, on subjects which do not come under their 
purview, while they are, no doubt, prepared with a plan of 
defence when war breaks out, or they surely would not be so 
ready as they are to urge us to reduce our Military and Naval 
forces. Unfortunately this clerical zeal is all displayed on 
one side, and follows the main lines of German and Chinese 
propaganda, which seems to be absorbed whole by our 
Bishops. When they comment on Empire matters these 
clerics display the most violent antipathy to British men and 
women, as witness the attack, made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the Kenya settlers and Government, in 
connection with the discovery of gold in that country. The 
Archbishop’s speech did not damage the Kenya settlers ; it 
damaged the Church of England. Those who remember the 
history of nonconformity will recall the irreparable damage 
done to the spiritual work of nonconformist sects by their 
adoption of politics. Is it too much to ask our Archbishops, 
Bishops and Deans to remember that they have very important 
work to do in their own sphere, work that no one else can do, 
and that that sphere is not political ? 


Ir is with infinite regret that Monsieur de Fleuriau’s many 
English friends and admirers have heard that he is retiring 
from the onerous post he has so ably filled 
since 1924 when he became French Ambassador 
in London. Monsieur de Fleuriau knows Eng- 
land as few Frenchmen do. He was first secretary under 
Monsieur Paul Cambon during the War, and when he returned 
as Ambassador it was felt that France could not be more 
worthily nor more ably represented. He is the friend of 
many English politicians of all parties, and is the enemy of 
none. He has an acute mind, and is capable, as few men are, 
of judging actualities. His foresight is therefore good, and 
his reports to his Government during the nine years he has 
been Ambassador here must have been invaluable. Monsieur 
de Fleuriau is a Far Eastern expert as well as an English 
one. He was Minister in Pekin for three years before he came 
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to London, and therefore, during the last two years, he has 
been able to give advice on these troubled matters. It is a 
fact that Frenchmen are not so apt to be taken by surprise 
by events as Englishmen. They make a much greater effort 
to understand life than we do, and they are much less given 
to illusion. That being so, a shrewd and friendly Frenchman 
can have great influence on the minds of those Englishmen 
who have constant touch with him, and the British, as well 
as the French, will be the losers by the change from one 
who knows us well to a new man, however good the latter 
may be. In recent years there have been two great French 
Ambassadors in London—Monsieur Cambon and Monsieur 
de Fleuriau. Monsieur Cambon left us when he was too 
tired to go on working. Monsieur de Fleuriau leaves us in the 
very height of his power. Let us hope that he will still 
continue to do the work of France, who, rich as she is in 
devoted and patriotic sons, can ill spare such an accomplished 
servant as the retiring French Ambassador. He will leave 
England with the good wishes and amidst the regrets of 
all who have known him. 
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THE PEACE MACHINE 


WE cannot retain our position as a first-rate power without 
an adequate Navy, and the size of the Navy should be deter- 
mined by our world-wide responsibilities. British subjects 
of all classes abroad, as well as at home, are entitled to expect 
protection. That our Navy is not adequate is obvious to all 
who have eyes to see or ears to hear, although we welcome 
the slight increase to our strength promised in the Naval 
Estimates. 

The strength of the British Navy, in comparison with the 
year 1914, will have been reduced, by figures which we arrive 
at in 1936 by the London Naval Treaty, as follows: Battle- 
ships from 69 to 15 ; cruisers from 108 to 50, some 18 of which 
will be obsolete ; destroyers from 285 to 117, of which more 
than 50 will be over age ; submarines from 74 to 38. Total 
tonnage by 47 per cent. The crux of the situation lies in 
cruisers and destroyers. The shortage of these vessels in 1914 
necessitated panic building during the Great War. In the 
period under review the fleet tonnage of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent., and that of Japan by 37 per cent. 
The same sad story can be told of the personnel. As com- 
pared with the year 1914, our naval personnel has already 
been reduced from 152,000 to 90,300 ; the United States has 
increased hers from 67,000 to 109,000—she who made the 
Kellogg Pact ; Japan from 50,000 to 80,000, and so on. 

The above figures make tragic reading, but the seriousness 
of the situation is even more pronounced when we realise 
that no sufficient efforts are being made to even build up to 
the numbers allowed us. 


« At all times the Royal Navy is the gauge of our position among 
the Nations and of our influence in promoting the progress of mankind, 
while it acts as the Red Cross of the seas, always ready to give prompt 
assistance when any calamity occurs. In war it is the only ‘sure 
shield’ of the life of the Nation and Empire.” 


So wrote that grand old Imperialist, the late Lord Syden- 
ham of Combe, a few weeks before his death, in his New Year 
message to the members of the Navy League. Our prestige, 
our trade, and, if war unhappily comes, our very existence 
are now in the hands of the masses, and it is more incumbent 
on the people to-day than ever in the past to equip themselves 
with a knowledge of what the Navy means to the Empire. 
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Of the British Navy it is true to say that, besides being the 
measure of our prestige as a nation, it is first and foremost 
a peace machine ; it is only a war machine when it has to be, 
and then it tries to do its best. 

“The gauge of our position among the Nations”! How 
true this has been in past generations, and how true it is 
to-day. Those whose mentality leads them to think “ Inter- 
nationally,” but never Nationally, shut their eyes to this 
obvious fact. A simple illustration will indicate the effect 
the efficiency of the British Navy has on the money markets 
of the world. The greatest internal upheaval these islands 
have experienced since the Great War was in 1926, when 
our country was faced with a General Strike ; an upheaval of 
such magnitude that it may well be compared to a revolution. 
During the period of this strike, the value of the English £ 
maintained its level in foreign countries. England’s influence 
remained unimpaired. Compare this with the effect of the 
disturbances at Invergordon a few years later. Owing to 
neglect on the part of the authorities to consider the psychology 
of the sailor, the announcement of a reduction in pay was 
communicated to the men in a tabloid form by those who 
glory in causing trouble, and those who live by sensationalism, 
instead of being explained carefully, as it might have been, 
by their own officers, who were similarly affected by the “ cut.” 
Misunderstandings. Hasty words. Rapidly organised meetings 
of the men, at which the agitator held the stage. Weakness 
on the part of those in authority. Extravagant headlines in 
the sensational press, “‘ Mutiny in the Fleet,” and so on. 
At the first hint of trouble in the Fleet being received in 
foreign countries, the value of the £ dropped rapidly. 
England’s influence, England’s prestige—in fact, the prestige 
of the British Empire was affected by the mere hint of any 
loss of efficiency in the greatest peace-machine the world has 
known. Truly the British Navy is the gauge of our influence. 

“Our Navy is to us what the German Army is to Ger- 
many,” said Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons in 
1909. ‘* To have a strong Navy would increase their prestige, 
their diplomatic influence, their power of protecting their 
commerce ; but it is not the matter of life and death to them 
that it is to us.”” What is sauce for the Continental goose is 
more than sauce for the world-wide gander. Our conditions 
have not changed ; our Navy is still our life-blood. 

As our Navy has been gradually reduced below those 
limits necessary, not only to ensure our safety in the event of 
war, but to carry out our peace-time duties, so has our 
prestige suffered among the nations. Without an adequate 
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Navy, Great Britain can take no proper part in the councils 
of nations. What is true of the Navy is also, to a somewhat 
less extent, true of our Army, and also of our Air Force. 
This latter, however, although independently administered, 
is in the nature of an adjunct to our land and sea forces. -In 
like manner is the under-water force (submarines) an adjunct 
to our Navy. The British Army is powerless without an 
adequate Navy to guard it while on passage across the ocean, 
and to ensure it an uninterrupted supply of food and ammu- 
nition. The power of a navy was recognised by Napoleon 
when he said, “ In all my plans I have always been thwarted 
by the British Fleet.” 

As our Army is powerless without an adequate Navy, so 
is the Navy largely dependent on the help of the Army. Its 
bases overseas must be defended ; its supplies of fuel, food 
and munitions must be protected at the source. The Navy 
cannot wage a war alone, neither can the Army. Our defence 
forces—our peace machines—are necessary to one another. 
In the past, failures can be attributed, more than once, to a 
lack of co-operation and understanding between Navy and 
Army. 

Those misguided people in our midst who, in the name of 
peace, and with no knowledge of the duties which our defence 
forces have to perform, cry with a loud voice for even a greater 
reduction than has already been made; and those who are 
content to submit our strength at sea to a body of delegates 
of other countries, are inclined to assume peace where there 
is no peace. They say, “ Where is there an enemy?” The 
answer is not far to seek. Among the peace-time enemies 
with which the British Navy has to deal we may include 
revolts, insurrections, storms, shipwrecks, earthquakes, fires, 
slave-trading, and piracy. History abounds in cases in which 
native tribes have revolted or ill-disposed people have caused 
an insurrection. The lives of our missionaries ; the lives of 
our traders ; the very trade itself, has been dependent on the 
fact that our Navy has been of sufficient size to enable it to 
be distributed about the world in such a manner that one of 
H.M. ships has been near the spot to quell the disturbance, 
assisted in many cases by the Army. Our overseas trade in 
1929 was valued at over three thousand million pounds. If 
we add to this the value of our coastal trade, and fishing 
industry, which also has to be protected, we find that the 
cost of naval protection does not exceed threepence in the 
pound. Not a very large sum to pay for insurance. 

The revolt, a year or so ago, of the Portuguese troops in 
Madeira caused considerable local unrest. Transport and 
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business ceased in the island; the many English residents 
and visitors, in common with the peaceful islanders, were 
in some danger. It was considered necessary to send a 
cruiser to protect, and if necessary evacuate, our nationals, 
What happened ? One fine morning H.M.S. London arrived 
at Funchal. Immediately she anchored, the shops opened, 
transport commenced to function, business was resumed, and 
everybody lived their normal life. The Peace-Machine had 
arrived. Just arrived, that is all. The Flag had once again 
proved its value to humanity. 

In 1927, after the Chinese Nationalist mob had seized the 
Foreign Concession at Hankow, there were indications that 
Shanghai might suffer a similar fate. Troops were sent to 
Shanghai. This action, taken in the cause of humanity and 
for the purpose of saving bloodshed, was strongly opposed by 
many leading men in this country, including members of the 
Committee of the League of Nations Union. On arrival, 
these troops merely took up positions along certain defence 
lines ; danger faded away, and the troops were gradually 
withdrawn. The military Peace-Machine had arrived. Just 
arrived, that is all. 

Early in 1931 the situation again became dangerous. In 
record time a battalion was embarked on board a cruiser at 
Hong Kong and rushed to Shanghai. Peace was again ensured. 
Lives, countless lives, were saved by the combined Peace- 
Machines. If space permitted, examples such as the above 
could be multiplied one-hundredfold. 

Slave-trading and piracy did not die with Hawkins and 
Drake. The former, so far as the sea is concerned, is nearly, 
though not quite dead, owing to the ceaseless activities of 
our Navy for the last 130 years. No force, no society, no 
conference, no league has done even a small fraction of the 
practical work that has been done by the British Navy in 
suppressing the slave trade. In the Persian Gulf this work 
is now carried on simultaneously with the checking of gun- 
running. Those “ pacifists ’’ who claim that armaments are 
aggressive (whereas, of course, it is not the armament, but 
the policy which governs its use, which is aggressive) would 
cheerfully abolish the “ disciplined armaments in British 
ships, and thus enable undisciplined armaments to fall into 
the hands of those who would use them to destroy innocent 
lives. 

Piracy is not dead. It is still necessary to guard the high- 
ways, 85,000 miles of them, which join the scattered units of 
our world-wide Empire. During the last few years there have 
been numerous outrages by pirates in the China Sea, and 
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many more on the Yangtse River. It is the British Navy, 
in the main, which has kept and is keeping these seas com- 
paratively safe. Prevention is better than cure, and there is 
little satisfaction to those who may lose their lives or property 
to know that due punishment will be meted out, by our Navy, 
after the damage is done. For this reason, a system of pirate 
patrol is carried out by our ships, in Eastern waters, which 
enables our merchant ships to pass in safety upon these seas 
upon their lawful occasions. It is of interest that even this 
work is now shared by the Army. Ships, big and small, often 
employ a guard of soldiers as escort. Everyone benefits. 
The soldiers get a welcome change from routine ; the taxpayer 
is saved the cost of their keep ; the Chinese merchant prefers 
to travel in British ships thus protected, and England’s trade 
is guarded. 

The other peace-time enemies need no description. Storms, 
shipwrecks and earthquakes will be with us always, and in 
this “‘ Red Cross’ work, the Navy proves its value every 
month. “ In the last eighteen months,” said the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in November last, “‘ we have been called upon 
to send cruisers no less than eighteen times in cases of dire 
necessity.” We have little to congratulate ourselves upon 
when we realise that the unwarranted reductions in our cruiser 
force will prevent the Admiralty from answering many of 
these urgent calls from suffering humanity. 

We have dealt above with a few of the multitudinous and 
multifarious duties the Navy is called upon to perform in 
times of so-called “‘ peace.” What do we mean by “ peace ?” 
Is the world ever at peace ? We may take it that the average 
person understands “‘ peace” to mean a time when no major 
war is in progress. But is our Navy, is our Army, ever really 
at peace? The Navy, often represented by a single small 
ship, or even an armed boat’s crew, is constantly occupied in 
some warlike operation in some part of the world. It is because 
of these operations ; often, be it noted, not even mentioned 
in the press—these preventive measures—that peace and 
order is preserved, countless lives are saved, and England’s 
trade, on which her prosperity depends, is enabled to flow. 
Yet there are those who would reduce these peace-machines 
to impotency. 

It is a good day for the forces of disorder in every part of 
the world when the British Navy is reduced below reasonable 
limits. On what basis has this “ reasonable limit” been 
calculated ? Not, we regret say to, with due regard to naval 
responsibilities ; not in accordance with our needs ; but to 
satisfy the consciences of our pacifists, who look askance at 
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all force, even when humanely used ; and at the demand of 
foreigners. We have committed ourselves to “ parity ’ with 
the United States. The naval requirements of a world-wide 
Empire that lives by the sea, and of a continental nation 
which is practically self-supporting, are not comparable. 
Even so, tied hand and foot as we are by treaties, we are not 
making sufficient attempt to build even the small number of 
cruisers allowed us. 

Our power to fulfil our obligations is thus being steadily 
reduced ; yet we find every new pact, every new treaty, 
increases these obligations. Either the pacts mean nothing, 
and should be cancelled, or we should maintain the instru- 
ments necessary for upholding them. How, too, can we take 
a “‘strong line” with an armed aggressor if we have in- 
sufficient force ? Those people who have labelled Japan as 
an aggressor, and China as an innocent victim, call for action 
against Japan ; for arms to be sent to help China. How, in 
the name of commonsense, can such people suggest sending 
arms to China unless the Japanese Navy, which would prevent 
the passage of the arms, is first overcome ? How can they 
suggest a ‘“‘ strong line” anywhere, even to help ourselves, 
when it is due to their ‘“‘ White Flag’ tactics that we have 
been all but deprived of our Navy ? 

Having agreed to limitation in the number and size of the 
ships of our Navy, these limits must be kept so long as the 
agreements remain in force; but there can be no excuse, 
especially in the present state of trade, for not building up 
to the limit; and in this connection it is not too late for the 
Government to act with firmness. If firmness is not, the want 
of a detonating power is indicated. Those who knew him, 
cannot visualise the late “ Jacky’ Fisher sitting quietly at 
the Admiralty, year after year, while politicians and others 
played ducks and drakes with our Empire’s first line of 
defence. Building cruisers gives work to thousands all over 
the country ; manning these ships when built employs more 
thousands otherwise unemployed. The cost is little more than 
paying men, who want to work, to live in idleness. Further, 
it is a well-known fact that a powerful and efficient Navy 
produces a prosperous mercantile marine. It is by our mer- 
cantile marine that we obtain that real power which is derived 
from the sea. The prosperity of our mercantile marine is the 
measure of the prosperity of our Empire. 

The Royal Navy, the Merchant Navy, and the Fishing 
Fleets sink or swim together. 

J. E. T. Harper. 
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THE RECENT EMBARGO AND NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


CaN we afford to play fast and loose with the interests of the 
private armament manufacturers in this country? That is 
a question arising out of the unilateral embargo on the export 
of arms to the Far East which requires consideration by 
everyone interested in the problems of national defence. There 
has been a tendency in discussing the embargo policy to con- 
centrate on its moral aspects, and its immediate and short 
run effects on the combatants, on their relations with us, 
and on unemployment. The possible long run effects on our 
whole system of supply of warlike material has received little 
or no attention. That the long run effects would be very 
serious if nations who rely on this country for their armaments 
treated the embargo as an indication of our future policy 
towards international trade in arms must be evident. Ad- 
mittedly the Government endeavoured to make it clear, 
though perhaps belatedly, that the embargo which only 
lasted a fortnight, was not more than a gesture to give a lead 
to other armament producing nations, but the measure 
received so much support in Parliament, and elsewhere, from 
those who hold extreme views on disarmament that the 
gesture is likely to be misinterpreted abroad. Even the 
prompt withdrawal of the embargo has hardly removed the 
impression produced. 

Prejudice against private trade in arms tends to obscure 
the issue. Many moderate-minded people dislike the idea of 
money being made out of the sale of weapons of slaughter, 
and adopt an attitude of indifference to the interests of those 
engaged in the trade, losing sight of the fact that national 
interests are concerned as well. They must face the fact that 
international trade in arms cannot be abolished, it may perhaps 
be better regulated, though whether it is conducted on a 
state or private basis, regulations are extraordinarily difficult 
to frame, as the Disarmament Conference has found. Aboli- 
tion is impracticable, and would be intolerable and grossly 
unfair to the many small nations who, for one reason or 
another, cannot manufacture what they need, and must 
rely on purchase from abroad. To deny the right of purchase 
would deprive them of essential elements of defence. Our 
Government has openly declared its opposition to the sup- 
pression of trade in arms, and, though it admits the desir- 
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ability of better and more uniform control of the trade, insists 
that state and private manufacturers of arms must be treated 
on an equal footing. 

Last December, in the debate on the regulation of the 
trade in arms, Lord Hailsham explained fully in the House of 
Lords the reasons for the Government attitude. What chiefly 
concerns us are his contentions that the suppression of private 
manufacture would not be in the interests of the country ; 
and that we depend on private industry not only, to a large 
extent, for the manufacture of the armaments we require for 
our fighting services under normal conditions, but as a cheap 
and elastic method of providing for the expansion necessary 
to supply the requirements of our armed forces in case of 
war. This establishes the position which private manufac- 
ture holds in our defence system, as the main source of supply 
in peace, and, as the basis on which industrial mobilisation, 
inevitable in case of a great war, would be carried out. Lord 
Hailsham made it quite clear that to change the system, which 
has existed for years, would financially be impracticable. 

If, then, private manufacture of armaments is an essential 
part of our system, we must recognise the conditions which 
enable the industry to exist on the scale necessary for it to 
fulfil its functions, and it is well to examine how far the 
arbitrary exercise of the Government’s powers of control over 
the trade may upset those conditions. The first fact which 
we must recognise is that the normal requirements of our 
fighting services would not suffice to support the industry. 
We require more than almost any nation the most up-to-date 
and elaborate armament for each of the three services, but 
in quantity the demand is comparatively small, and occurs 
at irregular intervals. To meet our demands, the industry 
must maintain very expensive and highly specialised plant 
and establishments, but we cannot keep the establishments 
fully employed. As must be generally known, the armament 
establishments meet the difficulty partly by engaging in 
ordinary commercial production, and partly by securing orders 
from abroad in the face of severe competition. It is the latter 
branch of their business which especially compels them to 
carry out research work and experiments of great value to 
supplement the work of Government organisations, and also 
to the general industry of the nation. Moreover, it is this 
branch of their trade which ensures a supply of trained 
personnel and a reserve of plant to meet our requirements for 
expansion in case of war. 

But foreign trade in armaments is not only highly com- 
petitive, it is highly sensitive. No country is ever likely to 
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place an order large enough to meet its peace requirements, 
and also to provide a reserve for war. Initial expense, and the 
danger of reserve stocks being wasted in case a weapon 
becomes obsolete, or where “turnover” cannot keep pace 
with deterioration, limit the size of orders, and confidence in 
continuity of the source of supply becomes a factor of vital 
importance in deciding where an order should be placed. 
The arms trade is especially sensitive in this respect, because 
once a type of weapon has been selected, that type must be 
adhered to till it becomes obsolete. No country would willingly 
risk the confusion which must arise if it has to take the field 
with different types of the same class of weapon as a result 
of having to turn to new sources of supply. Incidentally, this 
fact furnishes one of the main arguments against the sup- 
pression of private trade in arms. State trade is not consis- 
tent with continuity of supply, as on the outbreak of war 
further sales would involve breaches of neutrality. Orders 
for state manufacturers cannot, therefore, with safety be 
placed except with an assured ally. Private factories in 
presumably neutral countries are not under the same dis- 
ability ; in the absence of the exercise of control by their own 
government, the onus of interference with the delivery of 
their products falls on the combatants. But if a nation 
adopts a policy which leads to arbitrary unilateral action, 
and places an embargo on the products of its private traders, 
it exposes them to much the same disabilities as state trade, 
and weights the scales heavily in favour of their rivals in less 
altruistic countries. The immediate loss of orders may or 
may not be serious, though, as a rule, orders for armaments, 
in a crisis, represent considerable sums. The essential point 
is that a customer who had intended to give a “repeat” 
order is forced, even at the risk of confusion, to purchase a 
new type of weapon elsewhere. As his confidence has been 
shaken, he will tend to adhere to the new type in all future 
orders, even when the embargo on the original type has been 
raised. In other words, a market once lost is particularly 
difficult to recover in the armament trade. If, instead of a 
unilateral embargo, a general embargo is imposed by inter- 
national agreement, there will be an immediate loss of orders, 
but the effect will be equal on all trade rivals ; it is the customer 
who is chiefly affected. 

Armament markets, as I have said, are particularly 
sensitive, and the exclusion of a trader from any one market 
imposes penalties on him of a far-reaching character, not the 
least of which is that his reliability as a source of continuous 
supply will be looked upon with suspicion in other markets ; 
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general confidence will be shaken, and loss of other markets 
follow. 

I have endeavoured to show how important it is to our 
own system of armament supply that private establishments 
should engage in international arms trade on a large scale, 
and I think it must be evident that the Government uni- 
lateral action in imposing the embargo seriously risked curtail- 
ing that trade. To maintain the embargo if other nations 
fail to respond to the gesture was unthinkable. Mischief has 
been done, though how much it is impossible to estimate, 
and a very definite declaration seems to be required to show 
that the Government’s action in this case must not be taken 
as a precedent, and that it affords no indication of our policy 
in the future, or our attitude towards the private armament 
trade. In the meantime, let us clear our minds of sentimen- 
tality and realise that much more than the interests of private 
individuals is concerned, the international arms trade is of 
national importance, and we cannot afford to lose our share 
in it. 

Mr. Baldwin’s announcement of the withdrawal of the 
embargo makes it clear that when the League of Nations 
passes unanimous judgment on a dispute it must show equal 
unanimity as regards consequent action. It is to be hoped 
that those countries who purchase arms and munitions from 
us will note his statement and take it at its face value. 


C. W. Gwynn. 
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DANGERS OF SURRENDER IN INDIA 


LIKE a colossus the future of India bestrides the political 
horizon. Few realize the immensity of the problem, its infinite 
complexity and implications. The future constitution of 
India involves issues of such far-reaching character that it is 
of vital importance that every man and woman throughout 
Britain should understand at least the fundamentals of the 
true position. 

Our trusteeship for the vast masses of the people of India 
remains a moral issue supreme above all other things. For 
one hundred and fifty years the best of each generation 
England could produce served India disinterestedly, faith- 
fully and well. Thanks to the genius for government 
inherent in the British race, our administration stands as a 
monument unrivalled almost in the history of the world. I 
believe the great bulk of the people of this country hold the 
view that it is the duty of wise statesmanship now, as always, 
not to humour and surrender to every noisy minority, however 
well organized, but to govern. Nothing less than the abdica- 
tion of the functions of civilized government and surrender 
at the Centre in India, is to-day contemplated by the National 
Government, returned to power, though it was, with an 
unrestricted mandate and majority to draw each part of the ~ 
Empire closer together (as at Ottawa) to work for the welfare 
of the English people whether living in Islington or New 
Zealand, and to restore the commercial prosperity of Great 
Britain by whatever measures they might think fit. For the 
surrender of India and the consequent disintegration of the 
Empire, the greatest civilizing influence in the world and the 
most powerful bulwark against the forces of disorder and of 
communism, there was, and is, no mandate either in this 
country or in India. 

The commercial aspect and the probable effects of the 
proposed Indian Reforms not only on the unemployed but 
on those also still in employment are no less serious. It 
should not be forgotten that one out of every five connected 
with our export trade depend for their livelihood and their 
existence on India. At a time of unparalleled political and 
commercial insecurity it is proposed that the single largest 
market for every form of home-manufactured goods is to pass 
from British trusteeship to the control of an urban intel- 
ligentsia, divorced in interest from the rural masses (who 
comprise nine-tenths of the producers and consumers in 
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India) and mainly supported by Indian financiers and in- 
dustrialists who hope eventually to secure the control of 
finance and a highly protected home market. The proportion 
of Princes willing to enter the scheme is still doubtful, and 
there is every indication that the early enthusiasm for Federa- 
tion which certain of the Princes displayed when the scheme 
was first brought forward has, on more mature consideration, 
waned. The inclusion of the Princes to form one-third of 
the whole Federation is not yet, therefore, an accomplished 
fact. Even if it were, they will be unable to combat the 
great Indian commercial interests involved. 

The transference of power at the Centre must surely mean 
that locomotives, rails, oil, cotton, cars, steel, asphalt, tele- 
phones, wireless sets, batteries, and a thousand other articles 
which our factories are now producing and exporting to India 
will in the future be supplied from Pennsylvania in the 
U.S.A., Lyons in France, and even possibly Magnitogorsk 
in Soviet Russia. No one familiar with the history of pre- 
ferential rail rates in North America, similar to India in long 
railhauls, or who is conversant with American trade methods 
in Central and South America, or, for instance, the com- 
petitive strength of the German group of railway suppliers 
in South Africa since the War, can have any doubt as to the 
effect on those of our working people who are still in employ- 
ment. Business men, employers and employed, know only 
too well that new burdens mean private bankruptcies and 
fresh wage cuts, and that the exhaustion of many companies’ 
reserves, danger to pension funds and savings invested in 
concerns trading in the East and, consequently, the collapse 
to some extent of our standard of living, will adversely affect 
them regardless of class or justice. Indian Government 
securities are now highly valued and clearly have been pur- 
chased by many trustees in Britain. How will these be 
affected if the fabric of civilized Government breaks down in 
one or more of the autonomous Provinces, where maladminis- 
tration or repression may produce an even more intensified 
reaction than has already taken place in Kashmir and Alwar ? 
The Fiscal Autonomy which has been in operation under 
successive Governments since the War presupposes agree- 
ment between the Viceroy and his advisers with the Central 
Legislature. Any transference of power made at the Centre 
is certain to be followed by a demand for complete fiscal 
autonomy on the part of the Indian Congress, responsible 
for past boycotts, the wealthiest and best organized political 
party in India, and which must, therefore, sooner or later 
sway the Government. 
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The White Paper is likely to be published on the 17th of 
this month. It is true that the exact contents in relation to 
the so-called Safeguards are not yet known. Paper Safe- 

ards will be of no avail, and Lord Salisbury, in a masterly 
speech on February 9 reminded Parliament and the Nation 
of the fate of our Safeguards in Ireland. Referring to the 
Irish question, his voice rang out: “I do not know how 
many times I have not, in the course of my life, seen that 
‘finally settled.’”’ There is no reason to suppose that the 
Government’s Indian policy as outlined by the Secretary of 
State at the close of the last Round Table Conference has 
since been substantially altered. 

For this reason, and in view of the grave fears that the 
proposed Federation between autonomous Provinces and 
autocratically ruled States is impracticable at the present 
time, many Conservative Members of Parliament, myself 
included, came to the decision that we could no longer support 
the Government’s Indian policy. The Federation as at 
present proposed should not be lightly accepted as a practical 
possibility. We cannot very well forget, as the late Lord 
Sydenham pointed out, that it was precisely a matter of State 
rights which imposed a four years’ war on the American 
people. Moreover, in India we are not dealing with a single 
people, but a continent divided and innumerably subdivided 
by race, language, religion, caste, tradition, and history. 
Parliamentary Government in this country has taken seven 
hundred years to evolve. Politicians hail it as a success ; 
quite a number of people who are not politicians condemn it 
as a costly failure ; but whether successful or unsuccessful, 
Parliamentary Government in England has roots deeply 
embedded in tradition and in the history of our country and 
race. There are no such roots, no such traditions, no such 
history in India. 

In the light of these facts it is important to recall that 
the Indian Statutory Commission was sent out to India to 
enquire and then report as to whether, and to what extent, 
it was desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
Government, or to “ extend, modify or restrict ” the degree 
of responsible Government existing in India. This Com- 
mission (the Simon Commission), representing all the British 
political parties, presented a unanimous report. Is it wholly 
unreasonable to ask that Parliament should now act con- 
stitutionally and consider the Report of its own Commission 
before taking far-reaching decision on Indian Government ? 


Patrick DONNER. 
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WHAT CANNOT ROOSEVELT DO? 


In the last number of this Review a contributor, signing 
himself, with racy comprehensiveness, ‘‘'The Irishman,” 
asked, ‘‘ What can Roosevelt do?’ He answered his own 
question with a reply that in effect came to this. “ Little 
or nothing.” The grounds on which he thus wrote failure 
over Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency before it had even begun 
were partly that the American Constitution is too weighted 
with ‘‘ checks and balances”? to permit of decisive action 
by the Chief Magistrate and partly because Mr. Roosevelt 
himself is unequal to the task—a “feeble Democrat” in 
the hands of his “‘ Kitchen Cabinet ” and of the professional 
politicians, “‘ far inferior even to Hoover in capacity,” and 
so on. 

Well, I do not agree. Heavily as the dice have been 
loaded against Mr. Roosevelt by his predecessor’s failures, 
and vast beyond all precedent as is the confusion and the 
collapse to which the new President has succeeded, I do not 
read the omens for the future so dolefully as does ‘“ The 
Irishman.” What the latter forgets is that while the intricate 
division of powers between the Executive, the Legislature 
and the Judiciary makes the American system in normal 
times very largely a conspiracy for doing nothing, in times 
that are not normal, in times of crisis and of emergency, 
all these shackles are burst and the nation turns as one man, 
with unanimity and relief, to the President and to him alone. 
A virtual dictatorship in days of stress is the price America 
is used to paying for Governmental impotence in days of 
ease and prosperity. 

I have watched this happen time and again within my 
experience of America. I have seen a President, elected in 
November because “he kept us out of war,” lead the whole 
country enthusiastically into war six months later. An 
American President is either the prisoner of the Constitution 
or its despot. ‘“‘ The Irishman,” in my judgment, is alto- 
gether wide of the mark when he talks of the ‘ chronic 
incapacity of an Immigrant Empire so vast in range, so 
disparate in its interests and human make-up, to follow with 
favour any leadership short of the giant genius of a William 
Pitt or a Metternich.” On the contrary the Americans are 
pre-eminently a leader following people. They are docile, 
they are impressionable, and the immense prestige of the 
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Presidential office, apart entirely from the merits or character 
of its occupant, is a magic wand, when rightly used, such as 
no other elected ruler in the world has at his disposal. 

It is true that being so plastic and so swift in response, 
the Americans are apt also to be politically fickle. There 
are few old favourites in the public life of the United States. 
They have little of our English devotion to established 
personages, prescriptive rights, and the many figures on 
the stage at Westminster who are there unchallenged, because 
apparently they have always been there. It was a just, 
as well as a scathing observer, who pronounced the Americans 
“the greatest crusaders there ever were—for a short dis- 
tance.” In the States you may quite easily be on the top 
of a pedestal one year and underneath it the next. I will 
concede all this to ‘‘ The Irishman,” but must still maintain 
that for present purposes it does not greatly matter. Let 
Mr. Roosevelt have one clear year, with the people behind 
him, and I believe he will pull America round. 

This one clear year is not too much to ask for. It is 
granted almost automatically to nearly every President. 
Each new occupant of the White House knows very well 
that he is never likely to be so strong politically as during 
the first twelve months of his term of office. The nation is 
expectant ; there is a universal feeling that wishes him well ; 
he has enough political favours to grant and appointments 
to distribute to keep his followers compliant and to make it 
worth while for Congressmen to stand well with the White ~ 
House, and, above all, the hope never dies down in the 
eternally resilient American breast that a new President 
means a new era and better times. In Mr. Roosevelt’s case 
all these favouring factors are magnified and multiplied, 
first, by the fact that both Houses of Congress are impregnably 
held by his own party, secondly by the ever-widening range 
and severity of the crisis that has brought him to power, 
and, thirdly, by the impression already made upon the public 
mind by his personality and his acts. 

“The Irishman ” relegates Mr. Roosevelt to the category 
of ‘‘astute” politicians. But his life and record surely 
show him to be much more than that. He belongs to the 
true aristocracy of America, the aristocracy of birth, culture 
and public service, and he belongs to it without having lost 
“the common touch,” the everyday sympathy with and 
understanding of everyday men and women. It is a great 
honour and a colossal burden to be President of the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt, I should say, will be as little puffed 
up by the dignities as depressed or worn out by the social 
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exactions and routine of his new office. Intellectually and 
by training he is far better qualified to meet the multitudinous 
demands of the Presidency than most of his recent predeces- 
sors—certainly than Cleveland, McKinley, Harding or 
Coolidge. 

After all, the world is not without the wherewithal to 
judge of his character. It knows that he was a highly com- 
petent Assistant-Secretary of the Navy at a time when men’s 
capacities were tested as in a crucible. It knows that he has 
overcome a physical handicap so distressing and so disabling 
that no one not of the stiffest moral fibre could have stood 
up to it. It knows that he made a thoroughly adequate 
Governor of New York State and that when he clashed with 
Tammany and Mr. “ Jimmy” Walker, his own view and his 
own will prevailed, and as much by virtue of his courage as 
of his adroitness. And, finally, in his Inauguration Speech 
of March 4 ‘to a stricken nation in a stricken world,” it 
caught the accents of an alert, resourceful and resolute man, 
not afraid of responsibility, ready to lead, and, if need be, 
to demand from Congress and the country greater powers 
and an assured backing. 

There is warrant in all this for anticipating that Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt may succeed where Mr. Hoover, with 
far more first-hand experience of the world and of affairs 
but with hardly any gift for politics or the management of 
men, failed continuously, conspicuously, disastrously. The 
most cosmopolitanly-trained of all American Presidents 
proved in the White House the most provincial, and the most 
convinced that America, behind a high tariff wall, was a 
world sufficient to herself and need hardly worry as to what 
might be happening outside. The consulting engineer who 
knew all lands and the methods and practices of Big Business 
could yet maintain to the last that there was no connection 
between Reparations and the debts owing to America— 
those very debts that were only being paid by means of the 
moneys loaned by America to Germany to meet her Repara- 
tion liabilities. The commerical expert, familiar, or supposedly 
so, with the intricacies of international trade and exchange, 
helped to erect every fiscal barrier that would make it 
impossible for his country’s debtors to discharge their 
obligations on which, in the same breath, he was insisting 
there should be no default. Whatever Mr. Roosevelt’s 
limitations, he will be hard put to it to equal the egregious- 
ness of Mr. Hoover’s record. 

Whether I am right or wrong in thinking that the crisis 
has found the man, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
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man has found the crisis. Except in the Southern States 
immediately after the Civil War there has been no parallel 
in all American history to the dreadful spectacle of destitution, 
unemployment, nation-wide bankruptcy, stagnation and dis- 
pair that the whole of the United States presents to-day. 
With the Federal Budget hopelessly unbalanced, the banking 
system of the country temporarily dislocated to a standstill, 
some 12,000,000 people out of work, the farmers (who are 
the backbone of American well-being) insolvent, all incomes 
and all trade cut down by from 50 to 75 per cent. as compared 
with the figures of four years ago, and the confidence of the 
masses in their institutions and their men in big positions 
and even in themselves whittled away almost to nothingness, 
no country in the world, not even Russia, is in a state of 
such utter distraction as is America to-day. 

I dare say a political philosopher might find in this per- 
vasive breakdown a proof, at bottom, of two necessities— 
the first, of getting men of sense and knowledge into the 
State and National legislatures; the second, of regulating 
nation-wide enterprises on uniform lines. Well as I know 
America, I sometimes wonder how it contrives to carry on, 
with its railways, banks, insurance, and every big business 
it possesses subject to the whims and prejudices, and some- 
times the hostility and injustice of forty-eight separate 
and often inexperienced legislatures in forty-eight separate 
States. So far as Mr. Roosevelt uses the “‘ war-time powers ” 
(that Congress will undoubtedly grant on demand) to bring 
system and order into the present chaos of American business, 
it will be not only a stroke of immediate benefit but also an 
object lesson of permanent value. 

But where I hope most from the new President’s accession 
is in the sphere of international relations. Unless those who 
should know him best are completely mistaken, he brings 
to his task certain conceptions that have been foreign to 
American Statesmanship these many years. Particularly 
he is understood to hold that for all her wealth and resources 
and the abounding energy of her people and her credit position, 
America cannot live by and to and on herself but must practise 
a give and take with other countries if all are to prosper. 
It was for lack of this conviction, or at least from the denial 
of it in his policies, that Mr. Hoover proved so poor a guide. 
Mr. Roosevelt, I imagine, while rightly using all his Presi- 
dential powers first of all to put his own country on an even 
keel, will go on to acknowledge and to act upon the truism 
that only through international co-operation can headway 
be made. In other words I expect him to be much more open 
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to a bargain about debts, about tariffs, about the conditions 
governing a general resumption of the gold standard, than 
any President who has reigned in Washington during the 
past decade. 

I have used the word “ bargain” in these connections, 
because nobody can now think that there is any chance of 
the European debt to the United States being treated as an 
isolated phenomenon or of its being accorded by Mr. Roose- 
velt the same pre-eminence that it holds in the minds of 
Britain and France. Here, when we think and talk of America, 
the question of the debt comes up at once. In America I 
should judge it ranks fifth or sixth among Mr. Roosevelt’s 
preoccupations, and probably a good deal lower than that 
in the thoughts of most of his countrymen. 

The important thing and the hopeful thing is that the 
new President is turning a realistic and constructive eye on 
all these problems and that a decisive lead from him will 
carry Congress and public opinion away from the old non 
possumus attitude and towards a rational settlement. 

Of our sympathy with the American people in their 
present distress there can be no question—we have been 
through too rough a time ourselves not to feel for others. 
But I hold very strongly that this sympathy should declare 
itself in the closest and friendliest co-operation with the 
President and with the American Congress—and especially 
between these powers and the British Cabinet. The world’s 
return to economic sanity rests more than ever with Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Roosevelt and the peoples for whom they 
speak. 

ALFRED C. Bossom. 
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ARE WE ALSO TO RUIN BURMA ? 


THE political problems of India have been so much in the 
public eye, that little attention has been paid to the disastrous 
happenings in Burma; that attractive country, which 
became a province of India only by accident, as a matter 
of administrative expediency. The Burmese are entirely 
different from the people of India, in religion, language, 
customs and dress; they have no caste, their women are 
independent, and India can only be reached by sea. The 
development of Burma has undoubtedly been retarded by 
Indian domination, officials and people alike have suffered 
from an inferiority complex induced by that domination ; 
and yet, when recently given an opportunity of declaring for 
separation from India, a large majority of the people com- 
mitted political suicide by voting in favour of remaining an 
Indian Province. I think it can be shown that this act was 
not premeditated, but was due to the political pace being 
forced upon a people insufficiently educated to understand 
the tremendous issue placed before them. 

Until 1918 there were no politics in Burma, and the 
political agitations and upheavals in India left Burma un- 
moved. No interest was taken in the machinery of Govern- 
ment, and when in 1916 the Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
a Committee, which included seven Burmans, for remodelling 
the Legislative Council on an elective basis, the Committee 
unanimously recorded the opinion that representation by 
nomination was preferable. The first ripple on the lake of 
“ pathetic contentment ” came in 1918, when the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Montagu) visited India and invited suggestions 
on Reforms from the various Provinces. The ripple was 
followed by the storm in 1919, when it was found that Burma 
had been left out of the scheme, the authors stating in their 
Report :— 

** Burma is not India. ‘ Its people belong to another race in another 
stage of political development, and its problems are altogether different. 
The desire for elective institutions has not developed in Burma and the 
way is open for a different line of development. We therefore set 


aside the problem of Burma’s political evolution for separate and 
future consideration.” 


The Burman possesses an intense pride of race, and the 
suggestion that Burmans were in any way inferior to the 
despised Indian was as a spark to a magazine. A deputation 
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was sent to England, and numerous political societies came 
into being. Meanwhile, the Local Government prepared a 
reform scheme, which was a very substantial advance on 
anything to which the Burmans had been accustomed. 
This scheme, with some modifications, met with the approval 
of the Government of India, who, in recommending it to the 
Secretary of State, gave a number of facts about the Burmese, 
which showed the impossibility of granting a Constitution 
on the Indian model. They said :— 

“To give Burma a system of Government in which persons without 
the requisite training or capacity would be called on to assume unaided 
the highest responsibility would be an experiment too rash for states. 
manship to contemplate.” 

The Local Government’s scheme merely increased the 
anger of the Burmese. Political agitation was intensified, 
and the whole country soon seethed with riot and rebellion. 
Finally, there emerged a party of politicians who scoffed at 
the reforms granted to India, and demanded immediate 
Dominion Home Rule, later increased to Home Rule outside 
the Empire. In London the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reforms consented to hear the Burma Delegation, 
and on the strength of these witnesses they inserted in their 
report the following sentence :— 

“They do not doubt but that the Burmese have deserved and 
should receive a constitution analagous to that provided in this Bill for 
their Indian fellow subjects.” 

These unfortunate words settled the future of Burma. On 
October 7th, 1921, Burma was constituted a Governor’s 
Province, with a constitution based on dyarchy, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange details as to franchise. 
The Burmese Deputation returned from London expecting 
to be welcomed as victors, but Home Rule being now the goal, 
they were received with execration. To the vast majority 
of the people the words “‘ Dyarchy”’ and ‘‘ Home Rule” 
conveyed nothing, but eventually Home Rule became a 
Burmese word, and at the first elections intelligent electors 
expressed a wish to vote “for Mr. Ho’ Ru.” 

The Franchise Committee on arrival was boycotted by 
the Burmese Societies, but, unfortunately, they mistook violent 
agitation and boycott for political intelligence, and in their 
Report observed that :— 

“They possessed convincing proof that the political awakening of 
Burma is not only a fact of profound significance but that it has come 
about with astonishing rapidity.” 

The Franchise adopted was on a broad basis, the minimum 
age being 18 years. The people had never before possessed 
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a vote, but all doubts were thrown to the winds, and about 
two millions in a population of 12 millions were enfranchised, 
a proportion exceeding that granted to the people of England 
until the year 1918, and compared with India a proportion 
of male electors to male adult population of 60.2 per cent., 
India being 10.4 per cent. One shrewd observer pointed 
out that people could not be endowed with responsibility 
merely by calling them responsible, and that in this judgment 
such a wide franchise would be certain to entail disaster. 
The elections held in 1922 were boycotted by the Burmese 
Societies, who organized non-co-operation by promises of 
Home Rule, which was understood to mean the restoration 
of the Burmese Dynasty and the abolition of taxes. As a 
result, only 6.92 per cent. of the electors went to the poll, 
increased in 1928 to 18 per cent., but the Burmese Societies 
still held out, and were joined by those stormy petrels, the 
Buddhist monks, who had thrown in their lot with the 
extremists. In 1923 action had to be taken against the 
Secret Societies known as Bu Athin, which refused co-opera- 
tion with Government and conducted a campaign of crop 
destruction, maiming of cattle and murder of head-men. 
Let us now examine the working of the new Constitution, 
bearing in mind that Burma had no body of men of even 
moderate education on which to draw for seats in Council, 
and that public opinion in the Western sense cannot be said 
to exist. The New Constitution provided for a Legislative 
Council of 103 members, 79 elected, and an Executive Council 
consisting of the Governor, Finance Member, a Burmese 
Home Member and two Burmese Ministers. Under the 
scheme of Dyarchy certain Departments are reserved by the 
Government, and others styled ‘“ transferred”’ are under the 
control of the Ministers. The Executive Council corresponds 
to our “ Cabinet,” with the difference that only the two 
Burmese Ministers are responsible to the electors. In the 
Legislative Council the procedure of the House of Commons 
has been largely adopted ; in the first eleven sessions 2,520 
questions were asked and 427 resolutions proposed. Many 
had reference to the necessity for Burmanizing the Services 
regardless of the suitability of the candidates, the giving of 
contracts to Burmans, and the abolition of certain forms of 
taxation, but the members concentrated on what one Councillor 
aptly termed the “ exciting and exhilarating game of police 
baiting.” The main line of attack was that retrenchment 
on the police was necessary in order to find money for 
“nation building activities,” and that the work of the police 
was unsatisfactory. Burma has a very unenviable reputa- 
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tion for crime, especially for murders and other violent 
crimes, whilst on the basis of population the percentage of 
convictions for theft is three and a half times that of the 
rest of India. One resolution in Council asked the Govern- 
ment to finance a Burmese company to the extent of 15 
lakhs of rupees (£112,000). The Accountant-General said 
that the proposal ‘‘ offended against the canons of financial 
propriety,” but on the decision being left to the unofficial 
members the resolution was carried without a division. 
The money has been lost. 

The Government of Burma in a memorandum to the 
Simon Commission, gave an account of the work accomplished 
by the new Council and the general effect of the Reforms. 
It was admitted that the reformed constitution had worked 
with comparative smoothness and the introduction of the 
reforms had not led to striking changes in policy. Criticism 
of Government measures was often valuable, but against 
this only the official bloc had enabled the Government to 
carry on without serious difficulty, and the period had not 
been marked by much legislative activity. On the question 
of a further constitutional advance the memorandum stated : 

“The expectation that the first stage of the reforms would prove a 
period of trial and of training in responsible government within the 
transferred sphere and would furnish the Commission with data for 


decision of the question whether further advance could safely be made, 
has not been fulfilled in Burma.” 


Little experience had been gained in the working of 
responsible Government ; indeed, the Government had been 
worked more as a Unitary than as a dyarchic Government. 
In theory there should have been a gradual transference of 
responsibility to the Ministers and the Legislative Council, 
whilst if the Ministers’ policy was not acceptable to the Legis- 
lative Council, they would resign. In Burma, what happened 
was that in the first Council the Ministers’ own party con- 
sistently voted against the Government, and in the second 
Council, with new Ministers, the Government had to be 
carried on by a working arrangement between the Ministers’ 
party and the official bloc. With reference to the intelligence 
of the electors, the memorandum observes that literacy is 
not more than skin-deep, there are no natural leaders, political 
training has not advanced, the electorate has proved itself 
to be both ignorant and lethargic, and can be easily swayed 
by suggestions that religion is in danger, foreign rule burden- 
some, taxation heavy, and that the candidate in opposition 
to the Government should receive the elector’s vote. 

We now come to the ‘“‘ Simon Commission,” the members 
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of which visited Burma and reported that nothing but the 
most overwhelming considerations could justify the retention 
of Burma within the Indian Empire. They assumed that 
before framing a new Constitution further enquiries would 
be made, and they expressed the opinion that the pace of 
Burmanisation must be decided on its merits. 

The scene now shifts to London where the Burma Round 
Table Conference under the chairmanship of Lord Peel 
assembled to thrash out a new Constitution for Burma. The 
Conference was inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
on November 27th, 1931, and held its first meeting on 
December 7th. The delegates represented every shade of 
political opinion in Burma. Fourteen meetings were held 
and every conceivable aspect of the case was discussed. 

At one period several delegates withdrew as a protest 
because Burma was not to be granted full responsible Govern- 
ment and control of the army at once. The Prime Minister 
closed the Conference on January 12th, 1932, and outlined 
what His Majesty’s Government were prepared to do when 
satisfied that the people of Burma desired separation from 
India. There were to be two Houses of Parliament, the 
Upper partly elected and partly nominated, the Lower 
entirely elected. A Ministry not exceeding eight in number, 
appointed by the Governor on the advice of the Leader of 
the party having a majority in the Lower House. In short, 
Parliamentary Government on British lines was to be sub- 
stituted for Bureaucratic Control. Certain subjects were 
reserved for the personal administration of the Governor, 
who was also given powers to prevent the adoption of measures 
prejudicial to financial stability, and in any event to carry 
on the King’s Government. Finally, the Prime Minister 
made it clear that an Indian Federation, if established, could 
not be on the basis that members could leave it as and when 
they chose. In the first instance the intention was to hold 
an election in April, 1932, but party wrangling caused a 
postponement to November. 

The election was a remarkable one. There were 207 
candidates contesting 79 constituencies, but the candidates 
were subdivided into no less that 18 different parties, more 
concerned with fighting each other, than pursuing their 
campaign as a united body. For months the rival parties 
stumped the country. The Anti-separationists had no par- 
ticular love for India, but believed that by voting against 
separation the hand of the British Government could be 
forced and a Constitution obtained on Dominion basis. In 
short, the greater the measure of independence, the greater 
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the measure of personal gain. Extraordinary stories were 
spread, both verbally and by leaflets, showing the dire effects 
of separation—Burma would be swamped by millions of 
British unemployed ; taxes would be extended to chickens, 
dogs and cats; and Burma would be treated as a backward 
Colony. The main issue was often lost sight of for weeks, 
and public opinion was carried from one extreme to another, 
in a way that would be impossible with an electorate possessing 
even the most elementary political education. 

The result of the polls gave a victory to the Anti-separa- 
tionists, whereupon the two Ministers resigned, and the 
Governor took steps to obtain successors. The opposition 
had, however, been so frightened by their victory that not 
one of them would accept responsibility, and the Governor, 
fulfilling his first duty—‘‘ to see that the King Emperor’s 
Government was carried on’”’—resumed charge of the 
Administration of both “reserved”? and “ transferred ” 
subjects, with the assistance of the two Members of Council 
and the Secretariat. By this time complete chaos prevailed. 
The Anti-Separationists explained that they did not want 
to join the Indian Federation permanently, but they were 
trying to “ bluff”? the Government. A resolution was passed 
in Council without a division, opposing both the separation 
of Burma from India on the basis of the Constitution outlined 
by the Prime Minister and unconditional and permanent 
federation with India. 

From the above brief recital of events since 1918 it is 

ssible to draw certain conclusions :— 

(1) The decision in 1921 to grant Burma reforms on the 
Indian scale and on such a wide franchise, in face of 
the considered opinion of the Government of India 
was a disaster. 

(2) In the interest of Burma complete separation from 
India should be insisted upon, notwithstanding the 
result of the election. 

(3) The people of Burma have shown themselves to be 
no more fitted for self-government to-day than they 
were in 1921. The Constitution framed by the 
Burma Round Table Conference and accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government is wholly unsuitable and 
a grave source of danger. 

Burma has not been included in the White Paper contain- 
ing the Government proposals for Indian Constitutional 
Reforms because she cannot make up her mind either to 
Separation or Federation ; it is therefore a farce to treat her 
as the Government apparently proposes to do, as if she knew 

what she wanted ! GEORGE BUCHANAN, 
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AUSTRALIA to the man in the street is an unknown quantity, a 
place from which come cricketers and wool, and otherwise 
only thought of in connection with a lot of husky fellows, 
known as ANZACS, who died heroically, and not in vain, 
at Gallipoli and elsewhere in the World War. Beyond this 
the ordinary man in England knows very little about the 
great Commonwealth, about its size, its potentialities, its 
cities, its people. Even the more learned have the feeling 
that Australia is too far to go to, and that it has a lot of 
“toughs”’ when you get there. But although Australia is 
the worst advertised country in the world, it is one of the 
most interesting and potentially one of the greatest. 

It is necessary for us in England to get a clear mental 
picture of Australia’s population in relation to the size of 
the country. The total population is 6,539,270. Eleven 
years ago it was 5,435,734, or over one million less, but the 
total area of Australia is just under three million square 
miles. Compare these figures with Great Britain’s figures. 
Our total area is 88,745 square miles, and our population is 
44 millions. Yet this comparison is, in itself, one of the most 
misleading features of relative statistics to anyone who has 
not been to Australia, or who does not appreciate the way - 
in which the population is distributed. In the first place, a 
vast part of the country is either not populated at all, or 
only by Aborigines ; the effective population is confined to 
areas which border on the southern and eastern coast, and 
form the five States of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and the southern part of West Australia. 
These States, with the exception of Victoria, and the Federal 
Capital Territory, which is tucked away between Melbourne 
and Sydney, are themselves vast territories stretching inland 
from their respective capitals, which formed the original 
nucleus of their colonization ; New South Wales, for instance, 
has an area of 309,432 square miles, with a climate varying 
from the freezing blasts of the Southern Alps, around 
Kosciusko and Snowy River, where in the winter all young 
Sydney goes to ski, to the sub-tropical north, where the ther- 
mometer in the summer steadily rises to 120° Fahrenheit, 
until the vast stretches of grassland are yellow like the sand 
of the Sahara, the air is so dry that it seems to crackle. 
Here it is that the bush fires, fanned by the warm westerly 
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wind, lick up everything in their path, trees, scrub, grass, 
houses, until nothing is left but the dusty red soil and charred 
skeletons of the gum trees, which look like a wood in Flanders 
after a bombardment. 

Queensland is twice the size, stretching north into un- 
charted tropical country. The land of vast stations where 
one’s nearest neighbour is often 50 or even 100 miles away, 
the country of the sugar cane and the pineapple, where 
the policy of white Australia is at variance with the logic of 
nature. In these States the population is chiefly centred in 
and around the capital cities. 

The two richest and most densely populated States are 
New South Wales and Victoria, with their capitals Sydney and 
Melbourne. Both these towns, 500 miles apart, have popula- 
tions of over a million. Sydney is slightly the larger, with a 
population of a million and a quarter. Apart from the fact 
that Sydney is the second largest “all white” city in the 
Empire, the interesting feature is that the metropolitan 
population constitutes 49°89 per cent. of the total population 
of New South Wales, and in the case of Victoria, the citizens 
of Melbourne constitute 57-60 per cent. of the total population. 
In the other mainland States the proportions of the capital 
populations to the State totals range from 32°91 per cent. in 
the case of Brisbane to 55°45 per cent. in the case of Adelaide. 
In other words, feature one, just under 50 per cent. of the 
total Australian population is to be found in her capitals, 
and feature two, half the population live in New South Wales 
and Victoria. 

Now, from these statistics certain salient facts emerge, 
which must be appreciated if Australia is to be understood. 


Firstly, although the country is vast and the population. 


small, that population is largely confined to areas around one 
corner, and a bit of two sides of the continent, which yet is 
served by every form of efficient communication. Secondly, 
the voting population is as much industrial as agricultural, 
and in States like Victoria and South Australia more so. 
Thirdly, the great cities of Sydney and Melbourne have 
produced a society, civilization and culture which are com- 
parable, in many ways favourably, with the greatest cities of 
Europe. Let me put it more vividly by saying that in all 
Europe in 1931 there were only about eight capital cities which 
had populations as large or larger. It would be very foolish 
to suggest that population implied culture. A city might 
have a population of millions of rough-necks, another half a 
million, and be the centre of all that is embodied in that 
hackneyed term. But both these Australian capitals have 
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culture. It is not yet a great culture, because it has not had 
time to absorb on the one hand, and produce on the other. 
But it has gone a long way. Sydney and Melbourne, and the 
other capital cities of Australia, live up to a good standard 
of culture. In a country like England, where little enough 
attention is paid to our own painters, it is hardly likely that 
Australian artists should be much known: none the less they 
exist, and have already evolved a definite school. Hans 
Heyson, Gréener, Streeton and Lindsay are among leading 
Australian painters, while the late George Lambert was 
probably Australia’s greatest painter. 

Australia, like the rest of the world, in recent years has 
experienced a good many economic and political vicissitudes. 
In the first place, as people are never tired of exclaiming, she 
is over-governed. Each State has its own parliament, while 
the Commonwealth Government, as the supreme administra- 
tive power, deals with defence, customs, external finance, 
foreign affairs, national agriculture, loans, and levies a series 
of taxes, including income tax, so that in Australia there 
is a State income tax as well as a Federal income tax. And 
yet it is generally admitted that however desirable theo- 
retically, in fact it would not be practicable to merge the 
functions of the State parliaments with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Distances are so great, and local conditions so defined, 
that some form of local administration, capable of levying 
taxes and administering on a fairly wide scale, is essential. 

The greatest Australian political-cum-economic problem - 
has its genus in the relationship of primary producers to 
secondary producers, gua population, and it is for this reason 
that the statistics given above are so important. Despite 
the large proportion of the population engaged in urban 
pursuits, the country is fundamentally dependent on the pri- 
mary producer. The truth of the old saying that “ Australia 
lives on the sheep’s back”’ still obtains. Wool is the most 
important of Australia’s products, but the essential meaning 
of this time-honoured aphorism includes, or should include, 
all the primary products of the Commonwealth. 

In order fully to appreciate the relative position of the 
main primary products, it is essential to read and under- 
stand a few statistics. First, the total produce exported from 
Australia in the year 1931-32, as shown by preliminary figures 
published last September, realized £105,753,012 in Australian 
currency, or approximately £17,000,000 less than two years 
ago. Of that total, wool accounted for just over 32 million 
pounds, or 30°47 per cent. The next largest exported product 
was wheat, to the value of just over 19 million pounds, or 
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18.09 per cent., followed by metals at just under £16,000,000, 
or 15:24 per cent. Butter at £9,800,000, or 9:05 per cent. ; 
meats at £6,187,000, or 5°9 per cent. ; then flour, fresh fruits, 
sugar, hides and skins, and canned fruits, ranging from just 
under £2,000,000 in the case of tinned fruits to just under 
£4,000,000 in the case of flour. The balance of the total 
figure is made up by a series of comparatively unimportant 
items. The figures showing the total value of all Australian 
products are not yet available for 1931-2, but it is estimated 
they will be in the nature of £350,000,000 in Australian 
currency, of which approximately two-thirds will be repre- 
sented by primary products and one-third by manufactured 
articles. The total export value—and this is one of the most 
interesting and important figures, and one which, to appreciate 
at all the economic situation of Australia, it is essential to 
commit to memory—of ALL goods, including manufactured 
and semi-manufactured articles, during the period 1931-2, 
was £107,885,791 in Australian currency. 

In other words, out of a total of just under 108 million 
Australian pounds’ worth of exported goods, primary products 
accounted for 105 millions; while out of a total of some 
350 millions of production value, manufactured articles 
accounted for approximately one-third, of which all but 
three million pounds’ worth were sold in Australia itself. 
Perhaps an even more vivid statistical picture is given by 
taking the comparative figures over ten years. For instance, 
during the period 1921-2 to 1930-31, inclusive, manufactured 
articles represented only 3:47 per cent. of the total exports, 
as compared with 96°53 per cent. of primary products, to 
which total pastoral products—that is, sheep and meat— 
contributed no less than 56-25 per cent. 

These figures prove several salient facts about Australian 
life that no politician and no economist, whether at Imperial 
Conferences or in Federal Parliament, whether in Common- 
wealth Banks or Lombard Street, can afford to overlook. 
Australia is obviously a highly industrialized country, with 
half her population dependent on and thinking in terms of 
manufacturing, or secondary, industries. That population 
will see to it that their means of livelihood is not only safe- 
guarded, but safeguarded in such a way as to ensure to them a 
certain standard of living, even if it is at the expense of the 
less densely populated agricultural areas. The result will be, 
therefore, heavily protected or subsidized secondary industries 
at the expense of the primary producers. No _ political 
dithering at Ottawa can alter that fact, and if England offered 
to exclude from her markets every pound of meat, every 
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bushel of wheat, every bale of wool, except what was pro- 
duced in Australia, in return for a free entry of all her manu- 
factured goods, Australia would not accept. . . . The indus- 
trialized half of their heavy voting artillery would prevent it, 
and when one comes to consider it from a detached point of 
view, surely it would be a very odd world if that half were 
to do otherwise. | 

So there, in the proverbial nutshell, is the great Australian 
economic and political problem. A country which can only 
exist financially by the export of its primary products, of 
which products wool is the dominating factor, but at the 
same time, a country in which half of the population’s very 
existence depends on secondary industries, which, according 
to the purists in economics, have no right to exist, but which, 
none the less, are largely responsible for social, scientific, 
artistic, in fact cultural progress of Australian national life. 
It is not the purpose of this article to propose ways and means 
whereby the incidence of direct and indirect taxation can be 
moved from the groaning back of the farmer without entirely 
dislocating the present range of secondary interests. Thatisa 
task that can only be accomplished successfully, not by any 
sweeping alterations, but by the gradual process of wise 
experimentation. It is, however, the purpose of this article 
to present a true picture, within the scope that space permits, 
of the problems, as well as the potentialities, of one of the great 
growing nations of the world, a nation built by men and 
women of our own race. Australia, in spite of the inter- 
national economists, is quite determined about two things: 
she is going to be self-supporting whatever the cost, and 
she is going to remain “ white,” and by “ white” she means 
Anglo-Saxon and Nordic. Perhaps one of the strongest 
features about Australia’s economic position is the fact that 
she is actually self-supporting. If to-morrow she were to be 
cut off entirely from the outside world, her people would 
continue to exist, and exist very handsomely at that. In this 
she has an advantage over nations who are dependent on their 
neighbours for essential commodities like food, which it is 
difficult to overestimate. But it is also this fundamental 
strength which is, in the light of present-day thought, a 
weakness. The knowledge that as a nation she cannot 
starve has contributed psychologically to such doubtful 
experiments as Mr. Lang’s régime in New South Wales. But 
in whatever political adventures Australia indulges, she will 
always emerge that much saner for the trial, purged by the 
rejection of undesirable or unworkable experiments, and 
tenaciously clinging to any new maxims which prove success- 
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ful. Australia is, fundamentally, a nation governed by 
common sense, ready to accept new ideas and methods, but 
equally ready to throw out any false gods of slipshod 
economics. In the recent world crisis she was the first 
country in the Empire deliberately to reduce the value of 
her currency, thereby reducing the cost of production in 
terms of external currencies, and stimulating the export of 
goods without subjecting the labourer to the rigours of wage 
cuts. She was the first country to legislate for the com- 
pulsory reduction of interest on borrowed money, which 
applied to fixed interest-bearing shares and debentures, as 
well as to loans, overdrafts and mortgages. She went further, 
and declared temporarily a moratorium on mortgages, with 
amendments to protect the mortgagee against unscrupulous 
persons. Finally, she turned out neck and crop those who, 
by deliberate purpose, or lack of purpose, were destroying 
all confidence in her financial integrity, and substituted a 
Nationalist Party in the Federal Parliament, formed on 
curiously parallel lines with Great Britain’s; and in New 
South Wales she installed the Party of the Right. 

By virtue of her primary products, and the sparseness of 
her population, Australia is able to recuperate much more 
rapidly, and with less suffering, than a country like Great 
Britain, which is largely dependent on conversion plans, 
services, commissions and external investments as a large 
source of her national income. To-day the credit she enjoys 
is reflected in the price levels of her stocks, and the recent 
conversion of a substantial loan at low rates. She carries a 
heavy load of debt, in all just under one thousand two hundred 
million pounds, or approximately £181 per head of population. 
Of this amount approximately £89 10s. per head is carried 
internally, £84 13s. in London, and £7 3s. in New York. 
That means to say that London is interested in Australia to 
the extent of over 500 million pounds in loans, apart from the 
enormous investments held by English companies and indi- 
viduals in Australian undertakings. These colossal figures 
are of interest from two points of view. They show first how 
interested we are in a country of our own kith and kin. 
Secondly, they show that for every hundred pounds borrowed 
overseas, Australian citizens have themselves subscribed 
approximately £97 16s. There is yet one more point of 
interest attaching to a closer examination of this huge public 
debt. No less than 286 million pounds was raised and spent 
on account of the War, and with it went 60,000 Australian 
lives, rather more, as Mr. William Hughes once pertinently 
remarked to the late President Wilson, than the total number 
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killed from the United States. Australia is therefore essen- 
tially interested in maintaining her overseas credit, and with 
it low money rates. At home she is interested in stimulating 
the economic production of primary products. To do this 
it is probable she will retain, under present conditions, a 
substantial discount in the value of her currency in terms of 
sterling. 

It requires more than the study of figures or of political 
history to understand this country of vast spaces, great cities, 
limitless resources. The only way to know Australia and the 
Australians is to go there, and when there to visit town and 
country alike. It is regrettable, therefore, that communica- 
tions, excellent as they may be from the point of view of 
comfort, are practically no faster to-day between England 
and Australia than they were 40 years ago. None the less, 
if Empire questions are to be understood, whether by business 
men or politicians, it is the only way, and it is worth the 
trouble. 
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“ What we ask is that the British Government . . . 


—Mr. G. H. Hall, Member for Aberdare. 


POEM 


THE PADLOCKED GATE 


should make some 
gesture which would bring about results and save the Disarmament Conference.” 


House of Commons, March 16. 


Debate on Navy Estimates. 


High pressure in the town, and though the dawn 
Is not yet up, the muddy streets shine bright, 
For through the little curtains, old and torn, 
The candles throw their gleams of yellow light. 
The men are up; the women, too, astir 
To cook the morning meal; their men must eat 
Their fill, before the clanging and the whirr 
Once more drown all the noises of the street. 


High pressure in the yard ; the hot stream flows 
From out the furnace ; men build up the keel ; 
The heavy hammers swing; the great ship grows ; 
The rivets twist and yield to arms of steel. 
Elsewhere the smiths and shipwrights ply their trade ; 
The horse teams drag the trucks ; the sawdust flies 
In joiners’ shop ; the swinging cranes are stayed ; 
Deep-throated curses drown the boys’ shrill cries. 


High revel in the town; the streets are gay 
With flags ; good folk, in Sunday best, parade 
The muddy streets ; the schools are closed to-day ; 
The children romp ; the age-old games are played. 
A hooter sounds. The gates are open wide. 
The streets soon empty. Down towards the slip 
All hurry, laughing, now the high spring tide 
Serves well to launch their ship, their own own ship. 


High jinks ; the crier rings his bell and calls 

Great news of battle from the long-lost Fleet. 
His lusty voice runs echoing round the walls ; 

The paper boys come running down the street. 
From every upper window heads appear ; 

At every lamp a crowd collects to scan 
The heavy headlines. Soon a rousing cheer, 
Their ship, their own own ship, has led the Van. 
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High pressure in the yard ; the young men fled ; 
Id men whose working days are long since past 

Are back again ; the horse teams now are led 

By boys ; the hammers swing, but not so fast. 
A great ship grows, but now the pace is slow ; 

The women strain ; the lads have learnt the trick 
Of how men work, but strike with weaker blow ; 

The dust still flies, the cloud is not so thick. 


Low pressure in the yard ; still figures lean 
Against the silent cranes ; no sound, no dust ; 
The furnace cold; the smithy floor is green 
With grass ; the wheels are still and red with rust. 
The only sign of life a prowling cat 
Stepping where once the white hot metal ran 
Into the moulds ; watching a lean brown rat 
Searching for tallow in an upturned can. 


No revel in the town, and though the dawn 
Is long since past, the streets look cold and grey ; 
No hope ; the last small trinket’s gone in pawn ; 
Nothing to help another endless day. 
The men sit brooding by the empty grate ; 
Sucking their empty pipes ; the women give 
Their all to make ends meet, and pray the gates 
Will open once again and let them live. 


High hopes, the rumour quickly passes round ; 
The gates are open ; now the cobbled street 
Awakes ; behind the broken panes a sound 
Of eager voices ; then the hurrying feet. 
First come, first serve ; each prays he may be first ; 
The pace gets quicker as the eager throng 
Moves onward, for the rot’s not quenched the thirst 
To do man’s work again, once more be strong. 


First come, first served ; only a few are hired ; 
Only the men of lesser skill need ask. 
No keel to lay ; no boilers to be fired ; 
Nothing to call in aid a craftsman’s task. 
Their ship, to whom they gave the breath of life, 
Is coming home to die ; the vultures wait 
To strip her bones ; for her the storm and strife 
Are past and done ; for them—The Padlocked Gate. 


SINDBAD, 


IS THERE A “NEW IMPERIALISM” ? 


For ninety-three years, since the time when Lord Durham 
presented his scheme to the English Parliament for uniting 
the two Canadas and for giving them virtual self-government, 
there has developed by spasmodic stages and along an ex- 
tremely uneven curve, a doctrine which may well be called 
the ‘“‘ New Imperialism.” It is a doctrine created to fit a 
set of facts, which it is safe to say have never before been 
described upon the historical annals of the civilized world 
and for which no precedent exists in past experience. These 
facts are shortly known to everyone and are the existence of 
seven self-governing units in the world, all endeavouring to 
find a common purpose and whose populations are influenced 
to a greater or to a less degree by a racial strain, broadly 
termed British. Such is the British Empire, or, as the 
‘* New Imperialists”’ prefer to call it in their unconscious 
search for a common purpose, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. It is only natural that we should endeavour to 
find guidance in Imperial concerns in the experience of others, 
but the few examples of previous extensive Empires do not 
show us any close analogy to the British Empire. 

If Alexander the Great was faced with an Imperial problem, 
it cannot be said that it was one strictly similar to our own. 
His policy, however, which was vigorously attacked at the 
time of Aristotle, the policy of racial confusion and assimila- 
tion, that every Greek and Macedonian should marry a 
Persian was never put into effective operation on account of 
his premature death. Nor has Alexander’s school of thought 
on Colonial matters had any following in the British Empire. 
The attitude of the colonizing British Race, that of “‘ Splendid 
Isolation,” has been more analogous to the Roman view. 
This “‘ Splendid Isolation,” however, cannot truly be said 
to arise in the present case from any real antagonism to the 
conquered races, but rather from the natural reserve of the 
Englishman. 

Cesar and his successors were never troubled with seven 
‘** Autonomous Communities’ groping in the dark for some 
unifying motive. The might of Rome and the Imperial 
Eagle were too clear in the minds of the citizens and the 
conquered races, to leave any room for speculation by the 
inhabitants of Britain as to their exact relationship to the 
inhabitants of Gaul. If they were not clear in their minds, 
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the appearance of a few legions marching in serried ranks 
along Watling Street would soon set their doubts at rest. 
The chief difference between the Roman and British Empires 
is that Rome never went further to secure racial unity than 
the mere planting of military colonies, and at no time was 
there any great expansion of the Roman people themselves 
throughout the world, while the English have settled their 
own people in all those parts of the world which are known 
as White Men’s Countries. 

In 1933, after almost a century of observation of the new 
facts, English Statesmen are still largely at sea in the search 
for a common purpose sufficiently graphic and positive to 
unite one-fifth of the world’s population. The popular 
impression of the moment seems to be that the forces of 
Imperial disruption are weakening; that the centrifugal 
force of the Imperial fly-wheel is growing less and that before 
long the bits and pieces which have flown off from the centre 
during the past 100 years will reunite one to another, if in 
a somewhat different shape to that in which they were 
formerly united. If this question is gone into it may well 
appear that, on the contrary, some units of the Empire which 
have not derived their traditions from England, and which 
have not, to any great extent, assimilated English culture, 
will, when the time comes, sever their connection with this 
country in a more decisive and abrupt manner than any 
secession yet effected. The ‘‘ New Imperialist,’ however, 
as has already been mentioned, imagines that there is an 
undoubted lessening in the centrifugal force and is setting 
out to seek a new magnetism or binding purpose which will 
suffice to contain and hold the future British Empire. 

The British Crown is an edifice which has been stressed 
as being the symbol of unity of the Empire; but the truth 
is that it can never be more than a visible token for those 
whose traditions are purely English. It is indeed only one 
of those traditions. What is meant when the Crown is 
pointed out as being the uniting element is that the whole 
body of English traditions and culture promote the real 
synthesis of Imperial Unity. It is indeed as difficult for 
us to-day, as it would have been for Alexander or Cesar, to 
imagine that any great territory can be governed other than 
by a race of pure stock and identical traditions and ideals. 
But the fact remains that the politically disruptive forces 
are bound to continue as local traditions grow up in the respec- 
tive units of the Empire. Although in the first place Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand may have been settled by pure 
English stock, which naturally adhered to the distinct tradi- 
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tions of England, under the influence of foreign blood, 
climate and environment we cannot expect the peoples of 
these countries to return to their prototype; but, on the 
contrary, we must expect them to form into distinct Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand cultures with characteristics 
becoming distinct from those of the English. These nations, 
as well as others in the present British Empire, are perhaps 
unconscious of their own individual final purposes ; but the 
process of race-building may well be expected to be an 
instinctive and an unconscious one. For quite a century 
nothing positive has been done politically, within the Empire, 
to put a stop to this natural course of things, nor is it desirable 
at this stage that this process should be interfered with too 
drastically. Interference within large racial units could 
effect nothing but the detriment of the unit. It is in this, 
in particular, where there can be found no precedent in the 
large Empires of former times. The Roman Empire could 
not have existed without its cultural centre in Italy, whence 
the governors of the far-flung provinces derived their training. 
It is not too great a stretch of imagination, however, to say 
that it might be possible in the near future for a British 
Empire to exist without England, but it necessarily follows 
that its existence would in such a case be deprived of any 
strengthening of the pure English tradition upon which it 
was in the first place built up. Such is the problem that 
faces Imperial Statesmen to-day. Can they find a new 
theory which will take the place of former purely English 
ideals ? One which will bind the entire Empire in a lasting 
union, while giving full play for nation-building instincts of 
the existing dominions. 

It is the recognition of the possible deflation of the senti- 
mental bond, which needless to say, has in the past been the 
chief mainspring of Imperial expansion and cohesion, that 
has led the ‘‘ New Imperialist” to seek a legal bond. The 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, is the first instance of this 
policy, but there is no reason to suppose it will be the last. 
Already, in the case of Ireland, the practice of inter-dominion 
relationship has gone further than was contemplated by the 
promoters of the Statute, and the only natural outcome is a 
further Statute which may be able to accommodate the facts. 
In the cases of Australia and New Zealand it has far exceeded 
the present practice, and it cannot be seriously regarded 
as a statement of relationships. Reducing racial relation- 
ships in a group of such vastly different types of unit to a 
paper constitution is profitable to none save the lawyers, 
and experience does not suggest that in fact such action is 
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likely to mean anything at all. Professor W. P. M. Kennedy 
has said that if our history has any lessons, it proves that 
law is a dangerous master, and that legal obscurantists, 
when let loose in the delicate world of Imperial experience, 
can do more harm than many bulls in many china shops. * 

Nevertheless, a partnership of political units equal to 
one another in law, appears to be the very first consideration 
of the New Imperialism. Few people, however, will care 
to aver that even the most perfect paper constitution can 
in any sense be put forward as the true purpose of an Empire 
containing many diverse and ambitious races. It is the 
height of absurdity to suggest that such a purpose can sup- 
plant the national purposes of the individual local units. 
In some people, indeed, the very words “ Partnership” or 
“Commonwealth” will be to them the sum of a logical 
theory, which, if worked properly and consistently, should 
bring happiness and peace to dissenting and schismatic 
members of a large and unwieldy family. In fact, local 
patriotisms are really of far greater importance and burning 
anxiety than is the Ideal of a Commonwealth. Human 
nature has altered so little in the past centuries, that to try 
to force a rigid relationship of distinct cultures by means 
of a legal or other positive bond, will only lead to the stirring 
up of passions, within the respective peoples, which would 
otherwise be dormant. The only instances of several different 
cultures living side by side in comparative peace are to be 
found when one is the complete and undoubted master of © 
the others. 

If the conception of the New Imperialists in their legal 
attitude is followed to its logical conclusion, it can only lead 
to greater disruption and estrangement of the units of the 
British Empire. History points to no way out of this 
‘‘ impasse,” except that either England should again conquer 
the Empire or that there should be a complete destruction 
of the colour-bar ; not only that all the white races in the 
Empire should interbreed, but also that White should marry 
Black. The first suggestion, that of reconquering vast terri- 
tories, while it might lead to peace and prosperity, is no 
longer within the bounds of possibility. The second sugges- 
tion, the destruction of the colour bar, while some may think 
it within the bounds of practical politics, and even in the 
remote contingency of it bringing universal peace, would 
imperatively bring about the decay and disintegration of 
every cultural type. The latter suggestion is one which 
cannot for one moment bear examination by any Statesman 

*Law Quarterly Review, April, 1932. 
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who bears at heart the progress of his own people, or of 
humanity in general. 

The present-day statesman may well be confounded under 
these circumstances by the apparently hopeless task in the 
world of the future of such a small geographical unit as is 
Great Britain. But at any rate we start with one great 
advantage: England still possesses one of the most intense 
cultures of any country in the world; certainly the English 
are a more perfect type of human race than certain of the 
so-called great powers of the moment. From this springs 
our first Imperial hope. There is no reason why the English 
should not influence the direction of Dominion cultures by 
intermarrying with the best types of Canadian, Australian 
or New Zealander or South African. These people bearing 
the best English traditions will not soon lose their advantages, 
and, supported by a constant outflow of the best type of 
English people from this country, will help to influence the 
growing nations of the Empire and will compel them to 
remain as true to the English type as circumstances and 
environment will permit. The recent report of the Economic 
Advisory Council Committee on Empire Migration shows 
that its authors have reported only too strictly within their 
terms of reference. The economic advantages of migration 
are explained in all their fullness, but, except for one short 
paragraph, the political and racial importance and con- 
sequences of migration are wholly ignored. * With cultures 
so nearly identical as should be those of the British Dominions 
in years to come, it is unlikely that any great racial antagonism 
will develop, but Imperial Statesmen should see that the 
Dominions draw whole-heartedly upon the common English 
stock to maintain and improve the new nations growing up 


thorough-going Imperial Migration policy. 
Nor would agreement upon this subject form the only 


arises out of the industrial revolution and enormous territorial 
expansion of the past century, and is the immensely important 
part which Economics play in the state-craft of a modern 
nation or empire. 

We can look in vain to history for guidance and experience 
in this novel application of Political Economy. Inno great 
Empire of history were essential foodstuffs or minerals 
transported to so great an extent as they are to-day, from 
one side of the world to the other, for the purpose of providing 
the very necessities of life for millions of people. There can 
*Cmd. 4075. Para. 60. 
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be no doubt that a great new fight has begun between the 
races of the world, and one which is already showing more 
than the preliminary symptoms of a fight that will either 
unite nations in a permanent bond, or cast them for ever 
apart. 

' Here, then, is the Statesman’s second opportunity. The 
world has reached a stage when very few political units are 
entirely independent of outside relations in their economic 
needs. Whether for better or for worse, the guidance of 
international economics is becoming one of the concerns of 
the Statesman, and the nations are being driven to co-operate 
in the economic sphere, whether they like it or not. It is 
in the Empire where we already possess not too divergent 
cultures that we have the greatest hope of success in economic 
co-operation, just as the “New Imperialist” is right in 
saying that in Economic Co-operation is the greatest hope 
of survival of the Empire as such. This latter hope may 
certainly be justified ; but it must always be subject to the 
governing national and racial considerations which must 
inevitably control a country’s politics. 


PETER BRASSEY. 
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OUR COBDEN PRIZEMEN 


‘““¢ You might, from your appearance, be the wife of Lucifer ’,” 
said Miss Pross. ‘“‘‘ Nevertheless, you shall not get the better 
of me. I am an Englishwoman’,” and with this admirable 
sentiment one enthusiastically agrees. Moreover, such an 
attitude, human and expected, is comprehensible to foreigners 
and often proves the basis of enduring personal friendships, 
It is either what they feel about their own country, if they 
belong to a nation of any size ; what they would feel did they 
belong to a nation of any size, or what that love of virile 
leadership, inherent in human nature, makes them require 
and approve. The attitude which nowhere abroad receives 
understanding or, indeed, credence, is that so beloved of the 
League of Nations Union. Yet, almost entirely because of 
its efforts, adulation of “‘ every country but his own ”’ is now, 
for the first time in all history, becoming a carefully organized 
factor in English politics, and a very little thought shows 
how naturally it has developed from a theory at first sight 
utterly unrelated. 

It is often said that the great French Revolution opened 
the era of world-wide movements, and certainly their later 
upheavals, in 1830 and 1848, had repercussions in almost 
every European country. But the first theory deliberately 
to look upon the whole world as a unit, with a practical 
purpose in view, was that darling of the English nineteenth 
century—the doctrine of Free Trade. Not that Free Trade was 
other than vehemently patriotic in its inception! As 
Monsieur Siegfried writes: ‘‘ Under the conditions of the 
times the doctrine of Free Trade was particularly apt; it 
seemed to have been conceived especially for England by a 
Providence at once attentive and partial. Liberal doctrines 
and self-interest coincided so exactly that selfishness and 
disinterested humanitarianism became _indistinguishable.” 
The whole feeling of the country was that first expressed by 
Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons: “ The length of 
our coast-line, which is greater in proportion to our population 
and territory than in the case of any other nation, assures 
our strength and maritime superiority. Iron and coal—the 
nerves of industry—give our manufacturers great advantages 
over our rivals, and our capital exceeds what they can dispose 
of. In invention, in energy, in ability, we yield to no one. 
Our national character, the free institutions under which we 
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live, our liberty of thought and action, our untrammelled 
press which spreads abroad our discoveries and progress— 
all these things place us in the forefront of the nations which 
develop mutually by the free exchange of their products. 
Is this a country which should fear competition ? ” 

So great waxed England’s material prosperity that the 
mere thought of a change in conditions, and the levelling of 
her long lead, was not so much as entertained. Its apparently 
overwhelming success acted, in concert with the non- 
conformist views of the Liberal Party, to unite as one, free 
trade and true virtue, and there fell to the lot of his followers 
a double portion of the peculiarly irritating morality of 
Mr. Gladstone. By the time that the theory was obviously 
out of date, the self-righteousness of its supporters had 
become wellnigh intolerable. Thus we read in the Cobden 
Club report of 1906 a denunciation as indignantly virtuous 
as it is naive :— 

“For there is no evil affecting our industrial life that selfish and 
unscrupulous men, or that men who are loose and slovenly thinkers, 
may not with some plausibility impute to our free trade policy. For 
the ordinary man who has given little thought to the subject readily 
believes that if foreign goods which compete with his own are shut 
out from the home markets, these markets will become more profitable 
to himself, that demand will increase, employment become more 
regular and trade less fluctuating. He admits indeed that an injury 
is done by Protection, but he holds it is done to the foreigner and not 
to himself. And he willingly sanctions this injury; because the 
foreigner in his home market tries to injure him in a precisely similar 


manner. A vindictive spirit which is graced with the name of patriotism 
is thus imported into the controversy.” 


Thus in less than a century we have travelled from the 
spirit of, ‘‘ Is this a country which should fear competition ? ” 
to that of “selfish and unscrupulous men” animated by 
“a vindictive spirit which is graced with the name of 
patriotism.” Is the paternity of Free Trade any longer in 
doubt ? Is there no brotherhood betwixt the Cobden Club 
and the League of Nations Union ? 

The Cobden Club—‘‘ For Free Trade, Peace, Goodwill 
among Nations ’—is an institution of which I, in my youth 
and ignorance, knew nothing, until one day it was brought 
to my notice that whenever a pronouncement is publicly 
made upon any aspect of England’s policy unpleasing to 
the Manchester School it is attended by two faithful circum- 
stances. First, it is disproved by events, generally in less 
than twelve months, and, secondly, the prophet is a Cobden 
Prizeman. This composite he, having variously informed 
us, that all nations would in time adopt Free Trade, that 
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Protection would greatly increase the cost of living, and that 
prices, when we forsook the gold standard, must inevitably 
follow gold and not sterling, it seemed necessary to run him 
to earth and discover the root cause of these fallacies. 

I, therefore, telephoned to various friends connected 
with various Universities, and began: ‘“‘ Do you know 
anything about the Cobden Prize ?” 

Each time the reply was an indignant, ‘‘ Yes, of course.” 

‘“‘'Then will you please tell me all about it ?” 

Er—well—er—” 

This method proved a waste of time (vide supra) and the 
reference books spoke mainly of the Cobden Club, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, so to this club I set out, avid for in- 
formation. And in Victoria Street, up two steep flights 
of stone stairs, in a dim room full of old books guarded by a 
white-bearded patriarchal secretary, I found the home of the 
Cobden Prize. 

** What,” I asked, “‘ is the Cobden Prize, and how does 
one win it?” 

“The Cobden Prize? Well, we give all sorts of prizes. 
We used to give a £20 prize, at the Universities, for the best 
essay on political economy, but, of course, the Universities 
couldn’t guarantee to award it only for expressions of our 
view, and,” he added cannily, ‘‘ we couldn’t risk one of the 
other side winning our prize, so we stopped it after 1912. I 
think Sir Josiah Stamp was the last to win it.” 

“But you have not stopped them all?” 

“Oh, no, we still give prizes—generally two guineas, to 
be spent on books. But I don’t think it always is spent 
on books, and I'll tell you why. We have a bookplate here 
for the prize winners to put in front of the books they buy, 
and, except just occasionally from Cardiff, no one ever 
applies for it!” 

As I spoke commiseratingly of the undoubted flaws in 
human nature which this confidence suggested, I was given 
a complete list of all the prizes connected with the club and 
a comprehensive account of its history. For fifty years 
young people have been definitely and materially encouraged 
to think as the founders of this club thought. The rewards, 
certainly, were not great, but the suggestion of an organized 
front which they convey is powerful indeed. Little wonder 
that, while the whole cause of Conservatism has enjoyed 
yet a little sleep and a little slumber and a little folding of 
the hands in sleep, Liberalism has dominated the thought 
of the country. Liberalism has offered rewards for the best 
essays on political economy at the English Universities, at 
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Calcutta, Bombay, Melbourne, and Yale, through the London 
Society for the extension of University Teaching and the 
Oxford Local Examination centre, and it has offered to world- 
wide competition a gold medal “for distinguished services 
rendered to the Cause of Free Trade.” By such determined 
organization, Liberalism secured the triumph of the Free 
Trade theory for many years after it has ceased to have 
the slightest practical justification ; through that theory it 
has directly weakened our Imperial economic relations, and 
to-day, although sheer pressure of circumstance has broken 
the theory and wellnigh buried the party, our attitude 
towards the British Empire and towards every country in 
the world is pregnant with its erosive spirit. 

Exactly as the Free Trade theory was based upon an 
entirely false assumption of unchanging circumstances, and 
was later upheld in defiance of facts, so our present Imperial 
and foreign policies are, alike, conceived in thoughtlessness 
and carried on without regard to reality. The whole of our 
disastrous post-war activities have been, literally, based 
upon a growing assumption that no nation may impose order 
and progress upon another people, or look upon that section 
of the governed nation which is desirous of the continuance 
of such an order as truly representative; that the wildest 
minorities must alone be heeded, and that in every event 
loyalists must be let down. So phrased, the idiocy is in- 
credible, but this is the only deduction from our actions, 
which, one repeats, are the results of a lack of thought 
completely astounding in its perfection. Moreover, the 
triumphant Liberalism of the nineteenth century has trained 
us to transform by quibbles every fact which might disturb. 
Gladstone, informed in the House of Commons that Gordon 
was surrounded, replied with tremendous dignity : ‘‘ Hemmed 
in he may be. Surrounded he most certainly is not,” and 
thus we conduct our political thought to-day. 

A few weeks ago, in conversation with a member of the 
Conservative Association of the London School of Economics, 
I referred to the fact that India has no common language 
other than English. ‘“‘ Oh!” replied this student of politics, 
“T know that’s what the diehards say, but it isn’t true. 
Sir .’ mentioning a gentleman who has devoted forty 
years of his life to the Indian Empire, ‘“ said that when he 
came to address us, but after he had gone one of our Indian 
students said it wasn’t true. There is a sort of dialect that 
most of them understand.” And this is a perfect summary 
of the speech and thought of any given politician, particularly 
when it is added that the contradiction was delivered in a 
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tone of righteous indignation against the oppressor who 
dare deal in truth. Unfortunately for the liberal zeal of such 
partisans, their attitude of moral superiority, often, it may 
be, entirely unconscious, is one of the most irritating upon 
earth, and therefore most pregnant with evil consequences. 
Nations, like individuals, would rather be threatened with 
physical violence, or roundly denounced, than treated to a 
forbearing sermon. When E. Nesbit, during her girlhood 
in Berlin, burst forth one day with: 
“God! Let the Germans be suppressed, 
That Europe at last may have a rest!” 

she expressed herself in a manner far more acceptable to 
foreign countries than that, for instance, of the gentleman 
who drew up our much belauded Note to America, and 
pointed out how very silly our dear cousins were being, and 
how little they understood their own true interests. A good 
sound robust belief in one’s own superiority is tolerable, 
but there are no words sufficiently damning for men who 
will suffer all things to enhance their spiritual pride. Little 
wonder that other nations, completely at sea in the complexity 
of such high-flown idiocy, dub us a nation of hypocrites. 

Once again this attitude of moral superiority, which 
enables us with such good intentions and such certainty of 
security to break the physical power of our own land, springs, 
as the Free Trade theory sprang, from the fact of our favoured 
circumstances, and our attitude in this matter, in spite of the 
efforts of the League of Nations Union, is even less likely to 
be adopted by the world. The true terror of invasion has 
faded from the very memory of our race, for not since 1542, 
when a handful of Frenchmen pottered ineffectually about 
the South coast for a few days, has a foreign enemy set foot 
on English soil, and we are gaily breaking our Navy only 
because of our unconscious belief that its very shade will 
protect us. As an acute French observer remarked, while 
America builds her navy we smile, and ask, “‘ Yes, but how 
can she find the match for our men?” Even one writing 
in terror at the state of our defences, yet cannot evade the 
conviction that, whatever the defects in our materials, we 
are unconquerable still. ‘‘‘ You might, from your appear- 
ance, be the wife of Lucifer. Nevertheless, you shall not 
get the better of me. I am an Englishwoman.’ ” 

There is, indeed, no fear of patriotism passing from the 
English, or from any other race. Emotions known to 
humanity for thousands of years remain essentially the 
same. But there is the greatest danger of misdirected energy 
and diseased mentality in England, through our growing 
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refusal, over a period of nearly 100 years, to acknowledge 
reality and the many fantastic developments which have 
resulted from that first false step. We have to rid our 
country of the mind of the Cobden Prizeman, in the interests 
of our own industry, our Empire, and of peace. In other 
words, we must at once exercise and demand some clarity 
of thought—an exercise which in itself will be sufficient to 
destroy the latest organisation of otherwise defunct Liberalism, 
and by dissolving the League of Nations Union in the acid 
test of reality and truth, make some contribution to the more 
effective prevention of war. With the exorcism of its spirit 
the most preposterous anomaly of modern times will reach 
extinction—that of the increasing encouragement of fratri- 
cidal civic strife, under the banners of “‘ democracy’ and 
“ self-determination,” by the very men who would sacrifice 
every decency to the avoidance of international war. 

A strong and united British Empire, maintaining peace 
within its own territories and requiring, in plain words, peace 
of other lands, is the only hope this world has of avoiding 
war. Our opportunity is at least as great as that of the 
Antonines; the results must be—at least—comparable. 
And, finally, the Empire must advance the cause of peace 
for the right reasons, swelling no parrot cry of the hour, and 
remembering that there are things, as yet practically ignored, 
viler and more devastating than any war. The Empire lives 
by the words of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, ‘‘ Give me leave to 
live and die in this opinion, that he is not worthy to live at 
all who, for fear of danger of death, shunneth his country’s 
service and his own honour.” 

We must take our choice. Do we stand by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert or by the Cobden Prizemen and their 275 pupils of 
the Oxford Union ? 
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RUSSIAN COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION 


“IT SUPPOSE you often hunted wolves in your part of the 
world?”’ ‘What is true about the tales of lavish luxury one 
hears?” These and similar questions are always being asked 
of me. I generally have to disappoint my audience. It 
would have certainly given an exceptional touch of local 
colour if I had been able to speak of wolves howling dismally 
at our gates on autumn nights. But, alas, I have to own that 
in my day in most of Russia, with the increase of population 
and of railways, wolves had retired to the depths of the great 
forests, though now the country is again infested by them 
as it was in my grandparents’ time. Few of the great landed 
proprietors spent more than the summer months in the 
country. This was due, in part, to the general migration 
towards the capital that had started since the eighties of the 
last century, partly because people had greater demands, 
and would not put up any more with the isolation to which 
the snowed-up country roads condemned them. Was there 
great luxury? Yes and no. Except for a few palatial 
dwellings, Russian country houses were not planned on a 
very large scale compared to the medieval strongholds and 
chateaux of other countries. There was the luxury of many 
servants, but their pay was small. A table overladen with 
viands, but all of local origin, except for the homes of a few 
millionaires, the household arrangements were wonderfully 
simple. Even in 1917, in most country houses there were no 
telephones. Electric light was a rarity, gas unknown, and 
the humble oil lamp lit up the home of the prince and the 
peasant. Yet country life had a special charm of its own in 
Russia. There was an unsophisticated enjoyment of simple 
life, and a boundless hospitality extended to all comers that 
created a genial friendly atmosphere. 

Long distances made week-end parties unknown. There 
was a general exodus to the country in May, when the lively 
seasons of St. Petersburg and Moscow ended. All country 
houses belonged to the same period, and were mostly built on 
the classic lines of the Louis XVI. and of the early Empire 
style. Those dating from the old Boyar times had all been 
ruthlessly destroyed when Peter the Great re-fashioned his 
country on a European model. Later the Empress Catherine’s 
nobles built princely palaces all around Moscow. These vast 
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show places contained priceless collections, and were the 
product of a time when, besides housing numerous dependants, 
the owners entertained the Empress and her Court. Often 
a private theatre adjoined the main building, and many an 
illustrious guest has listened to the performance of his host’s 
serf musicians. The Sheremetev’s ‘‘ Kousskovo,” ‘‘ Ostan- 
kino,” Prince Youssoupoff’s ‘‘ Archangelskoe ’’—and many 
others, it would take too long to enumerate, were, some of 
them, real museums, housing the collections of generations. 
My own memory does not recall any of these show places. 
It reverts to one of those country houses which were scattered 
all over Russia, all built on the same lines, whether they 
were raised by masters like Rastrelli or Quarenghi, or planned 
by some humble serf architect. I see before me the two- 
storied white building, with a classical portico with high pillars 
supporting its roof. Two side wings enclose the courtyard, 
while at the back one saw the inevitable terrace, from which 
a few wide, shallow steps lead down to the garden. A quaint 
old-fashioned garden, with Victorian flower-beds filled with 
roses, heliotrope and mignonette, which in the autumn were 
replaced by rows of stiff dahlias. What a delightful scent 
there was in that garden! In early spring, the smell of the 
young birches; in the height of summer, the almost over- 
powering odour of the lime trees, mingling with the heavy 
scent of flowers, for summers were hot in central Russia, as 
hot as the winters were cold. I can remember the thrill we 
children always felt when in the far distance we saw the 
bulbous domes of the old village church, and, close to it, the 
solid white mass of our home. As our “ troikas”’ drove up 
to the door, the gardener would come up and offer the usual 
bouquet. Fashion had not moved, and it always was the 
same—row upon row of tightly-bound flowers of every kind, 
surrounded by a frill of paper lace. There were all the old 
servants—the old butler in a long frock-coat; the house- 
keeper, in her best silk and chenille cap, village girls, our 
housemaids, in bright red sarafans. They heralded a totally 
different atmosphere to that of Petersburg, and on the next 
morning a totally different life began for us, the life that had 
been led by preceding generations. . 

Early breakfast was served on a table on which a huge 
copper samovar was much in evidence. Tea kettles had 
replaced it in most houses in town. Tea (very weak), coffee, 
home-made bread and butter, delicious jams—the fare was 
simple, but abundant. We lived mostly on local produce, 
for supplies were sent from town only occasionally, as it was 
thirty-five versts distant. A mild flutter was caused by the 
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arrival of the postman’s cart. He had increased his calls 
from the two-a-week of my childhood to five in 1917. The 
young folk spent the mornings playing tennis, riding, boating, 
or bathing in the river near by. ‘The elders entertained each 
other, quite happy in those endless discussions on every 
possible theme, which are so dear to the Slav mind. There 
were always a number of people staying in the house. Mere 
acquaintances were seldom asked down, but old friends 
were always welcome. The length of their stay was not men- 
tioned in the invitation. People stayed on happily for weeks, 
with the result that every house was always filled to its utmost 
capacity. Yet not much was done to entertain them. They 
simply shared our every-day life. Sometimes there would 
be a picnic in the woods, sometimes an expedition to a country 
fair, or one would go and see some religious procession—this 
was all. The elders never went in for sport. Our fine library 
was greatly in request, but ‘“‘ vint”’ or bridge, for madest 
stakes, was the link between a somewhat heterogeneous 
company. 

An engrossing game made fat Olga Nicolaievna forget that 
she was irritated by thin Sophia Alexandrovna’s perpetual 
questions; while the weary provincial professor, notwith- 
standing his secret contempt for the ignorance of Caterina 
Constantinovna, the Petersburg society woman, partnered 
her to win the five spades she had rashly declared. My 
mother was never successful in her attempts to entertain her 
guests in the morning. Every five minutes, Gregory, the 
village lad, with the grinning face, who acted as footman, 
appeared in his grey cotton livery, to say: “ Ivan has come. 
He says his child is sick”; or “ Matriona from the mill is 
here. The baby has been scalded.”” My mother hurried to 
minister to these various patients. The hospital was eighteen 
versts distant, and though it was run by one of those able, 
self-denying doctors who spent the whole of their life in a 
ramshackle conveyance going round the villages, he was 
not sent for for any minor ailments. My mother had some 
knowledge of medicine, and there was a large supply of every 
kind of simple remedy in the house that she distributed to 
the peasants. Though in the hospitals medicaments were 
also distributed gratis, the countryfolk always somehow 
preferred those they got from “ the house,” having a whole- 
some dread of the long labels on the dispensary bottles ! 

Patients and petitioners followed each other all the 
morning. A man came to ask for free firewood; another 
for a permit for fishing in our lake. Both were usually 
granted. There were only vague poaching laws, and we often 
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bought game that was undoubtedly shot in our woods, but 
these were large, and “ there still was plenty of game left,” 
my mother reasoned. There were many survivals of old 
serf times. When there was a fire, my mother always supplied 
the people with timber at half price, and often gratis, if they 
were poor. She also supported the local school, and had 
founded a school for smiths and carpenters, which she visited 
daily. A round of the village poor, a call at the nursery, a 
new venture started at the desire of the Empress Alexandra 
by one of her committee, a hurried interview with our village 
priest we meet on the way collecting his dues from his parish- 
ioners, and we hurry home for luncheon, which is served in 
the old-fashioned dining-room, where the many-legged table 
is extensible, and can accommodate some thirty guests. 
After lunch all scatter. Some retire for a doze, others repair 
to the billiard-room, where long, high divans with a couple 
of steps leading to them are greatly appreciated by onlookers. 
A game of cards is in full swing in the drawing-room, when 
the jingle of bells outside heralds the approach of a “ troika.” 
As we run to the window we see a ramshackle victoria driving 
up. In it sits a stout man in a suit of cream-coloured Chinese 
silk, a silken cord with tassels instead of a tie. We recognise 
him, the terror of the district, a hopeless bore, when from his 
perspiring brow he gallantly raises a solar topee of loufa. 
Impossible to say “‘ Not at home.”’ No one goes out in the 
heat between 12 and 4 p.m. _ As he subsides into an armchair, 
we comfort ourselves with the thought that tea will be served 
presently to help the conversation. A little later bells tinkle 
again. This time a whole family appears, headed by a voluble 
lady in black satin. She has brought along her numerous 
offspring and an unknown friend or two. My mother is some- 
what taken aback when the guest explains that she has brought 
a gramophone, being sure there will be no objection to the 
young people’s dancing in our ball-room. Helplessly, my 
mother acquiesces. The whole party soon are waltzing and 
polking wildly. The bridge players have finished their game, 
and, with the fat man and the mother of the brood, are taken 
round the garden. When they return, the dancers have 
temporarily suspended their activities, and play tennis. 
My mother whispers to me to interview the cook. The guests 
will certainly all stay to supper, and a wholesale slaughter of 
chickens must be ordered to help out the menu. The cook 
takes my announcement with equanimity. He is used to 
having some twenty-five people sitting down at a table when 
he expects fifteen, and has a magic way of multiplying viands. 
The chickens, the “ pirog ’-——and the ices are greatly praised. 
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After supper the guests declare that it is too dark for them 
to start home, and they will wait till moon rises. We are 
prepared for this, for it is a usual thing. 

The life I describe was that of most people. In some 
places there was more shooting ; others went in for hunting. 
But if the individual tastes varied, the setting was very much 
alike everywhere. As I mentally think of those old Russian 
memories, I vividly remember a scene I witnessed as a child. 
I can still see the house, a tumble-down replica of ours in 
miniature. The white columns of the portico were all weather- 
beaten, grass grew between the boards of the little terrace, 
a squinting, broken window in the facade was rudely boarded 
over. As I rode past through the broken wood paling of the 
garden, I saw an old snow-haired woman, dressed in shabby 
black, walking about. The groom jerked his thumb in her 
direction in answer to my query: “It is the old Barinia 
‘Oulianova. All her sons are away. Some are in prison, 
folks say.” The name said nothing to an eight-year-old mind, 
but prison did. I looked with awe at the lady. She is dead 
long ago, but now her name has the significance it lacked. 
She was Lenin’s mother ! 

A later memory arises. Again I seem to see one of 
those “‘ Turgenew”’ houses. A family is taking their mid- 
day tea on the terrace leading to the garden. A typical 
setting, samovar and all. Suddenly the whole party starts 
up in surprise. A small group of officers, accompanied by 
five young girls in plain summer dresses, stand in their midst, 
astonished to find themselves in a strange garden. A youthful- 
looking colonel with a kindly bearded face courteously, 
saluting, addresses the owner of the place as he steps forward : 
““T must apologise for trespassing. We lost our way, and 
had no idea the path we followed led to private grounds. 
It gave us the pleasure of seeing your charming place ; but 
could you kindly show us the way to the highroad?”’ The 
host stared open-eyed. Could it be—yes, undoubtedly, it 
was the Emperor Nicholas II. he saw before him! The 
family was introduced to the Emperor and his daughters, 
and host and guests parted delighted with the impromptu 
visit. . . . This incident took place near Mohilev, in 1916. 
. . . [never was to see a Russian country house again. Do 
they still exist? Have those homesteads of generations 
been pulled down? If so, Russia is the poorer, for they 
were the monuments to centuries of culture, and living testi- 
monies of good feeling between all classes of Russians. 
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MEWS AND STEWS 


SINCE time immemorial wild birds have been captured alive, 
confined and fattened in mews, and wild fish have been 
netted and specially fed for the table in stews. Indeed, it is 
possible that the establishment of these practices—which 
postulate forethought—marked one of the earliest divagations 
of primitive men from the ways of mere predatory beasts. 

The ancient Chinese were skilled in managing fish in 
stews, so it is hardly probable that they neglected to mew 
the numerous game birds and wildfowl indigenous to their 
country. The Romans, whose stew-ponds were also famous, 
certainly confined wild birds, and fed them for table. Thous- 
ands of redwings and fieldfares were fattened in mews from 
which light was excluded lest the birds should hanker after 
their lost liberty ; they were given “a sort of paste made of 
bruised figs, and various other kind of food to improve the 
delicacy and flavour of their flesh.” The price for fat birds 
was about three denarii, or two shillings each ; it is recorded 
that the capture and preparation of these thrushes for the 
epicurean market was a more lucrative business than farming. 
A great variety of fish passed through the Roman stews, and 
particular ingenuity was shown in the management of salt- 
water stews for oysters and various sea fish. Red mullet were 
favourite captives on account of their peculiarity, when dying, 
of turning from pale pink to the most beautiful hues of purple 
and crimson ; it was customary to bear the fish alive into the 
feasting halls that the guests might witness this phenomenon. 

It would seem unlikely that either mews or stews were 
known in Britain before the advent of the Romans. But, 
once established, the practice of storing birds and fish alive 
for the table became important. There was more or less civil 
strife throughout the Middle Ages, and a good stock of live 
game and fish, secure within the fortifications of a stronghold, 
must have been a considerable asset in case of siege. 

Yet in these times, too, the love of —_ living was still 
a potent force, especially within the richly-endowed religious 
houses. The monks of Southern England, at least, cultivated 
their own vineyards, and made much of their own wine 
throughout medieval times ; they ensured that they should 
always have the best of food and drink for themselves, and 
also for the travellers to whom they gave generous hospitality. 
In the culture of fish they specialised, that they might observe 
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the church’s numerous fast days without suffering any mortifi- 
cation of the flesh. Pike (then called luce), carp, bream, eels 
and other fish, netted in river and pond, were kept in stews 
so that they might be fattened to perfection with boiled 
grain for days of abstinence. Lent called for special prepar- 
ations: Tusser wrote : 

Thy ponds renew 

Put eels in stew 

To leeue till Lent. 

It was, moreover, the custom to serve fish with very 
elaborate sauces, often based on wine and honey. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw revolutionary 
changes in the English domestic life, but mews and stews 
were still maintained. In Falconrie, published in 1575, there 
occurs “ Martins are also woorth the mewyng if they be 
hardie,” and in 1610 a certain W. Folkingham writes of “ the 
bartons of mewed blacke-birdes.”” (Blackbirds, incidentally, 
were found to be so pugnacious that other birds could not be 
fattened satisfactorily with them.) Knots were captured in 
vast numbers ; these little birds are often plump by nature, 
but Sir Thomas Browne wrote thus of them: “ Gnats or 
Knots a small bird which taken with netts grow excessively 
fatt. If being mewed & fed with corne a candle lighted in the 
roome they feed day & night, & when they are at their hight 
of fattnesse they beginne to grow lame and are killed.” 
Bewick later observed that the knot was “ esteemed by many 
equal to the ruff in the delicacy of its flavour.” 

In the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the 
nineteenth the capturing and fattening of wild birds was an 
important industry. Though game birds proper were still 
netted rather than shot (and Fielding’s Tom Jones contains 
““T must take care of my partridge mew’), yet it was the 
plovers and smaller waders which particularly attracted the 
fatteners. The godwits, for instance, were mewed, since they 
were ‘“‘ much esteemed by epicures, as a great delicacy, and 
sell very high.” 

Ruffs were the most important of the birds which the 
professional fatteners handled. At one time they were ex- 
tremely numerous, and not very costly but later, when they 
grew scarce, they commanded prices which were for those 
times enormous. The decrease in their numbers was certainly 
due to the vast scale on which they were taken in horsehair 
snares and nets; the fenmen hoped to preserve the species 
by always releasing the reeves (the hen-birds of the ruffs), 
but the birds were virtually extirpated from England in spite 
of this concession. Bewick describes the fattening of ruffs 
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thus: “‘ They are commonly put up to feed for about a fort- 
night, and are during that time fed with boiled wheat and 
bread and milk mixed with hempseed, to which sugar is 
sometimes added: by this mode of treatment they become 
very fat, and are often sold as high as two shillings and six- 
pence each.” One of Bewick’s correspondents informed him 
that on some occasions, ‘‘ four ruffs made one of the dishes 
at the table, which, in the bill, were separately charged 
sixteen shillings.” 

The feeders usually paid the fenmen Is. 9d. to 2s. a couple 
for ruffs, but when the birds grew scarce, so much as 6s. 
was paid for fresh-caught birds. Ruffs were most easily 
obtained in the spring, when they assembled to fight and give 
their courtship displays ; moreover, at this time there was a 
good demand for fat birds, game being out of season. 

In the nineteenth century, too, considerable quantities of 
wild teal were netted and fattened alive in British India in 
mews which were known as “ tealeries ”—fully described in 
Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. These places 
generally were (and perhaps still are) shallow tanks built of 
masonry under some shady tree. A good tank was made rat- 
proof and snakeproof ; it had a roof of thatch and was en- 
closed—above the water-line—with lattice-work of split 
bamboos. If a loose ceiling cloth was stretched across the 
interior, it prevented the birds from damaging their heads 
when they sprang up. “ Tealeries’’ were generally usually 
arranged so that a stream could be diverted into them every - 
day, there being a drain through which the old water could 
be let out. 

About 200 netted common teal, or even garganey, might 
be turned into a single mew in February or March; a few 
gadwall and pintail would do no harm, but they would not 
fatten so well as common teal. In the middle of the last 
century, Rs.2 to Rs.8 per hundred was a fair price to pay for 
freshly-netted teal. The birds were fed at sunrise and sunset 
on as much unhusked rice and lucerne or cut grass as they 
could clear up. A few onions might be added. Fat teal were 
a great luxury in hot weather, when butcher’s meat was 
unobtainable. 

The changes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
appear to have stimulated fish culture in this country. As 
more and more land was enclosed, free fishing grew scarcer : 
furthermore, it should be remembered that not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when railways had been 
built, was it possible for inland towns to obtain adequate 
supplies of recently-caught sea fish, 
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Under these circumstances, the culture of “ coarse” 
freshwater fish was a profitable business. An interesting little 
book, entitled A Discourse of Fish and Fish-ponds, and 
written by the Honourable Roger North about the year 1720, 
gives advice as to the ordering of a fish-farming department 
on an estate, and tells how fish might be fattened. The main 
ponds of an estate—we learn—should be of fifteen acres ex- 
tent, or, failing that, of eight acres divided into two ponds, 
‘** And these ponds should be plac’d one above another, so 
as the Point of the Lower may almost reach the Head or Bank 
of the Upper ; which will be very beautiful, as well as profit- 
able, as will appear afterwards.” 

These big waters were of paramount importance, as they 
had to contain the bulk of the stock until they were put in 
the stews; boiled corn, coarse ground malt, and brewers’ 
grains were all good foods for the growing fish. But there 
ought also to be auxiliary ponds, some for breeding, and some 
for raising fry to the size of stores—five to ten inches. Horse- 
ponds, with gravelly shoals and willows around, or even the 
moats with which many large country houses were girt, might 
serve as auxiliary waters. 

The area of the stews had, of course, to be in proportion 
to the capacity of the other ponds: if the main waters ex- 
tended to eight acres, four stews would be needed—each 
about seventeen yards by eleven—and sixty to eighty carp 
would be the proper stock for every stew. The stews should 
be located in the garden, where they would form a delightful 
ornament to the walks and be safe from the raids of thieves. 
The fish might be fattened on brewers’ grains, table-scraps, 
and pieces of bread soaked in the tap-drippings of strong 
beer. 

Though carp were the most profitable fish to keep in 
ponds, others were also worthy of consideration. Perch, 
tench and pike were all good. Mr. North specially notes that 
pike were “inferior to no Fresh-Water Fish,” and much 
prized then as wild pike were growing scarce owing to the 
drainage of the Fens. Big pike would feed well on the increase 
of roach, perch and bream, but they needed large stews— 
deep and of double the ordinary extent. Eels might also be 
kept, and they would fatten in moats, into which house sinks 
drained—where other fish would not prosper. Bream, which 
(unlike carp) enjoyed offal or grains soaked in blood, were not 
accounted profitable fish to keep, as they grew slowly and 
fouled the water. 

Fish culture was apparently an easy way to make money, 
for fish needed little or no food in winter, when they lay close 
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in deep water. Fish in ponds which were used by stock, or 
which drained sheep ground, or were replenished by running 
water, needed less feeding than others, as the manure of the 
animals provided much food. (But dung-heaps, stables, and 
cowhouses were on no account to be drained into fish-ponds.) 
Then there were many side-lines ; osiers might profitably be 
grown about the ponds ; the mud at the bottom would raise 
wonderful crops of corn if sown when the ponds were laid dry 
—which should be about February or March every other 
year if the water had been heavily stocked. 

Live fish (stores) were to be sold at so much a dozen or 
hundred, between certain lengths ; they could be transported 
in hogsheads if care were taken not to bruise them. Fish for 
food, over one foot long, were sold at so much an inch; a 
carp of fourteen to fifteen inches would not command less 
than sixpence and might fetch a shilling ; the nobility and 
gentry might be charged a penny more than other people ! 
Mr. North considered that a net profit of over six pounds an 
acre might be made with fish-ponds, but “‘ These Matters 
exercise the Invention of a good Oeconomist, who will en- 
deavour to prevent Damage, as well as save time, and turn 
even his Pleasure to Profit.” 

During the present century mews and stews have been 
comparatively little used in Great Britain. There is, however, 
one notable exception: wild-caught quails, imported, have 
been fattened on a large scale. Quails have always been 
favourites for special feeding, and household books and 
banquet records of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries show 
that fat “‘ quayles ’’ were a standard dish. But it was within 
the last thirty years that 30,000 quails were burnt to death 
in one London suburban aviary ; the birds, valued at £1,500, 
were being fattened on hempseed, millet and other grain. I 
am not sure on what system the above-mentioned quails 
were being fattened, but one modern plan consists of keeping 
the birds in a dark place, fitted with electric lighting. The 
light is turned on and off at frequent intervals to simulate 
constantly recurring dawns ; thus the quails fatten themselves 
quickly, it being the nature of these birds (like many others) 
to feed most heartily just after dawn. 

In Great Britain trout are still sold for food by fish farms, 
but apparently little or no coarse fish is specially fattened. 
The freshwater fish required by certain sects for fasts or feasts 
are imported from the Continent, for in Germany and Holland 
pond fish are still bred and fattened scientifically. 

In Germany carp and tench, fattened in big stagnant 
ponds, are sold wholesale at about 9d. and ls. 2d. a pound 
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respectively. With all classes of the population, carp is very 
popular, being one of the traditional dishes for Christmas and 
the New Year. Tench, however, are by way of being a luxury 
food. Trout also are fattened in Germany, but these fish are 
kept in small ponds through which water is constantly 
running. They are fed on minced raw salt-water fish, dried 
and ground fish, fried shrimps, or dried and ground shrimps, 
Selling at about 2s. a pound wholesale, trout ranks definitely 
as a luxury. 

In the United States, too, pisciculture flourishes, though 
the fattening of fish for the table is a comparatively small 
department of the business. Carp and buffalo-fish, seined in 
open waters, are fattened in stews on shelled corn (maize) 
and other grain. Prices vary, but live fish sell in New York 
City for about 9d. a pound wholesale. “* Retail prices are 
considerably higher, but the holiday customs of certain 
nationalities create a large demand ... which results in a 
fairly uniform high price.” The pond fish industry was 
apparently started well within the last fifty years. 

Trout are also fattened on some of the fish farms of the 
U.S.A., there being a good demand from hotels and railways. 
Trout are given such various foods as horse meat from wild 
horses ; lungs, hearts, livers and spleens from sheep, hogs and 
cattle ; herrings ; spawned-out salmon ; shrimp meal ; butter- 
milk, and dried milk. Two interesting developments deserve 
particular notice. Some fish farms allow anglers to catch 
their own trout from lakes or stews, and then weigh and cook 
the fish for them, so that it can be eaten immediately. And 
numerous restaurants display live trout in aquaria in their 
windows so that diners may choose a particular fish for their 
meal. The price is always high for such specialities. 

I do not think, however, that regrets need be wasted over 
the passing of stews from Britain—though the old ponds at 
St. Edmundsbury, Castle Acre and elsewhere may prove 
interesting—and I am sure that the sooner mews also become 
things of the past, the better it will be for quails and any 
other wild birds which may still be fattened in captivity for 


the table. 
J. D. U. Warp. 
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A SLIGHT RISE IN TEMPERATURE 


AFTER thirty years of the Colonies I crept back to London 
Town and bought a hard hat and an umbrella, both of which 
felt very strange. And then seeing a huge advertisement on 
a hoarding, I took a ’bus and went to Olympia to a show. 
Well, I did not know anyone and I had nothing to do and I 
wanted to see Hyde Park Corner again and I hoped there 
might be someone in the Row, but there was not. It must 
have been somewhere about here that I yelled myself hoarse 
cheering at the Duke of York’s wedding*, which did not seem 
so very long ago, but it is a little disturbing to think I can tell 
four royal children that I can remember their great great 
grandmother. I meanIcould. They would expect that sort 
of person to have a white beard and two sticks. 

I booked myself a better seat than I have ever had at a 
show, and I felt very out of place. On my left was a nice 
little girl in a state of excitement cuddling close to a female 
I took to be her aunt. I think the child had been told not to 
point, but she could not refrain from indicating a little, with 
a closed fist in a small woollen glove. I wanted intensely to 
put my arm round her and let her show me everything, but, 
of course, I did not do anything so silly, but merely looked at 
her balefully out of the corner of my spectacles occasionally. 
On my other side were two small boys with a male person 
between them I could not quite place, until it occurred to me — 
that he might be the footman. And then I thought perhaps 
there had been a bereavement in the family and that he had 
been deputed to take the boys to the circus. All wrong, I 
have no doubt. And then the show began. I am afraid I 
was rather bored. But something happened I want to tell 
you about because it interested me a lot. 

Two attendants, are they “ attendants’? ? Two liveried 
men at any rate, ran across the ring and opened out on hinges, 
a large piece of the ringside, opposite the entrance, through 
which, in a moment or two, came six of the finest Shire horses 
I had ever seen. Of course, I had not seen any horses for 
years because we have Tsetse fly where I live. I thought 
they were simply magnificent. When you return after long 
absence, I had been warned, everything seems to have got 
smaller somehow, and so I found it, but these horses were the 
exception. Their size was probably enhanced by each being 
led by a little girl dressed up as a diminutive carter, in a tiny 
smock and carrying a little whip with brass bands up its 
*H.M. King George. 
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length, such as carters use. All six had golden hair, which 
I have no doubt were wigs, but they looked very charming. 
The horses were wearing collars and harness with much 
glittering brass and were fitted with swingle-trees, attached to 
bright chain traces. 

You know how carters usually handle their horses, es- 
pecially when they back them ; lots of cursing and jagging 
at the rein until the poor mouths gape with pain. Well, 
it is quite unnecessary, apparently. There were these 
children pushing the great beasts about with their feeble 
hands and getting them into line, in no time. ‘‘ Up Joshua,” 
cried one, spanking him. “ Back Moses,” shouted another, 
punching his chest with an absurd fist, and the way they 
passed under their huge bellies and stood behind their hind 
legs to adjust the chains made my heart beat most uncom- 
fortably. Without any assistance they soon had them all 
hitched up to something beyond my vision outside the ring, 
and the leading horse was just about in the middle. Then 
the band stopped. ‘ Take the strain,” called the leading 
child. ‘“ Heave,” making a long-drawn call of it. They took 
it. They might have been a good tug-of-war team. Then 
more, and still more, the veins standing out in their shining 
skins, their legs quivering. It made me furious. The load, 
whatever it was, was far too heavy. And then the same 
child called out ‘‘ Easy,” making two notes of the word, and 
all the horses eased up at once and the children patted them. 
I thought this simply splendid and applauded like anything, 
and I wished I could tell the boys how jolly it was or, better 
still, the little girl. That was not the end though, by any 
means. The little carter was contemplating the team, her 
chin in her hand, and she hurried off to the entrance, where 
she found the Ring Master and brought him back, running. 
Of course, we had seen him before, in his plum-coloured dress 
clothes, and I had wondered who his tailor was, with an 
afterthought that plum-coloured ones would not suit my 
figure quite. At her direction, apparently, he undid the 
brass-mounted bearing-reins, and this pleased me so much, 
I said “‘ Bravo”’ out loud. I did feel an ass, and I blew my 
nose in frantic confusion, hoping they would not know who 
it was. It seemed others approved, however, for before 
three were unloosened, there was quite a round of applause. 
Then he left the ring and the child took charge once more. 
‘“‘ Jump to it, boys,” she trilled, addressing the team, and 
then sharply, ‘‘ Heave.” I think all the children shouted 
simultaneously. The result was terrific. The great beasts 
jumped to it with a crash, right through their collars. They 
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ripped at it and tore at it. The dirt was flying from their 
heels ; the children were encouraging them with shrill cries ; 
the band was playing some awful tune and the people were 
applauding. Iwas not. I did not know what todo. I was 
afraid the leading horse would fall, he was in such a state ; 
I was afraid the children would get hurt and I wanted to run 
out and steady up the team, and I kept telling myself not 
to be a fool and that this was a circus. And then the load, 
whatever it was, moved a little. This made the team simply 
frantic. And then again. And then they fairly got it going. 
And away they all went like heroes, putting their huge chest 
into it, with heads held high, the little carters dancing along 
beside them and leaving a long wire cable across the ring. 

That was “half-time,” and I went out and did not go 
back. I had seen all I wanted and more than my money’s 
worth. Good Old England, you can still breed them; any 
kind you like, Sir, any kind you like! I swung my new 
umbrella and was tremendously elated. 

And what has all this got to do with “ A Slight Rise in 
Temperature ?”” Everything; the excuse for writing what 
is untrue. I am still in my Colony and have got a touch of 
fever. I have just taken my temperature and it is 101, and 
I have had a childish dream of Home. 


Linpsay C. HEatu. 
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AN EAST ANGLIAN TRAGEDY 


SAMUEL Frost bought the farm which his father and grand- 
father had farmed before him, partly on mortgage, partly with 
his war-service gratuity. 

Immediately the price of corn began to fall; the price of 
cattle declined. Samuel Frost was faced by the problem of 
how to farm when everything he had to buy, especially labour, 
had gone up, and everything he had to sell had gone down. 

He ran his car—a second-hand two-seater—into a shed 
with a door which lacked a hinge, yet by nature he was a tidy 
man. He walked towards his house. He had made an 
excuse for absenting himself from the farmers’ market-day 
ordinary at Toosey, because he had not the money to pay for 
a can of petrol and a meal, and now he was very hungry. He 
went through the back-’us (i.e., East Anglian for scullery) 
into the kitchen. In former days, when he married Alice 
Meadowly, and she brought her bit of money to help, the 
kitchen had been occupied by a red-faced young girl, who did 
the hard work. Now, though there were three children, there 
was no red-cheeked country wench. There was not even a 
handful of fire in the grate, not even a lamp alight. 

He went into the sitting-room. The ceiling was low, 
crossed with oak beams. Most of the furniture had come to 
him from his father and his grandfather ; and Alice, with a 
fine taste of the real country-born, had always kept it beau- 
tifully polished. Her chair stood on one side of the fireplace, 
and on the opposite side was his. Alice prided herself that 
even on washing days, pig-killing days, and other days of 
domestic stress, the tea was always laid in the parlour. Now, 
the cloth was on the table, the lamp was in the middle of the 
expanse of white. It was turned so low—to save oil—that 
it smelled. 

The cups and plates were already there. There was his, 
there was hers, and the three children’s mugs. A high chair 
was drawn up by the side of where Alice sat. That was for 
the thirteen-months’-old baby, and at this moment Samuel 
could hear her crying upstairs. There was a loaf of dry bread 
on the table. There was a very small pat of margarine—not 
butter. There was half a jugful of separated milk. 

Was that what he had come home to ? 

Alice came in. She had the youngest child in her arms. 
For the moment the baby had ceased to cry. Alice put her 
down in the high chair and walked up facing her husband. 
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““ They say at the shop,” she told him, “ that they aren’t 
for giving us any more credit.” 

“They must,” exclaimed Samuel. ‘‘ We must live.” 

“ There’s been a young traveller fellow round, with town 
notions, and he told Mrs. Baker that farmers can’t be as poor as 
they make out if they can drive their motor-cars into Toosey.”’ 

“The fool!’ ejaculated Samuel. ‘‘ How does he think 
we're going to get to Toosey, with no train, and it twelve miles 
away ? And if we don’t go to Toosey, how are we to sell our 
stufi—and buy other stuff, if we have the money ? ” 

“To-day,” Alice went on, “‘ Johnnie wanted to know why 
he couldn’t have a nice dinner like other folks. Poor lamb ! 
He had a spoonful of hot turnips and two potatoes—and we’ve 
nearly come to the last potato in the pye.” 

“*T’ve had nothing to eat at all,” put in Samuel. It was 
not a reproach ; it was merely a statement that he was going 
short, too. 

“'There’s Mary,” went on Alice, “‘ with the toes coming 
out of her boots ; and old Cobbler Longfoot says he isn’t for 
mending them any more until I’ve paid what’s owing. The 
children are hungry,” she summed up. ‘“ They’re shivering 
with cold. Little Rose here ‘i 

“The baby,” put in Samuel. 

“Little Rose,” repeated Alice, “isn’t having what the 
doctor says she ought to. She’s going down hill every day, 
poor mite. Look at her poor arms! All skin and bone. The 
doctor says she’s to be fatted up. He’s left me the name 
of a patent food at two shillings a tin!” 

Alice stopped. 

** At two shillings a tin,” she repeated. 

Samuel made no answer. 

A look at her husband’s face made Alice go on quickly. 
“You haven’t had the quarter of what a strong man should 
have, and I haven’t had a bit of meat for a fortnight. You 
must nearly have forgotten what a pipe of tobacco tastes like, 
and I’ve no petticoat under my skirt.” 

“What have you done with it?’ muttered Samuel. 

‘““T made it up last Monday for a coat for Mary to go to 
school in. At least Pll keep her little body warm if I can’t 
keep her little toes from having chilblains,”’ answered Alice. 

Samuel brought his hand down hard on to the table. 
“ There’s only old Star left,” he said ; and how am I going to 
plough this back-end if I sell the old horse ?” 

Alice was silent a moment. Then she said: ‘ Look 
behind you ! See what I’ve done.” 

Samuel looked over his shoulder. Before him, where the 
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beautiful sideboard with the tambour front had stood for 
most of a hundred years, was an empty space. 

‘* What’s happened to the old ‘ board’ ?” he exclaimed. 

““ Huckster Smith has tried to get it off me these three 
years past.” 

“Why!” cried out Samuel. “ It was father’s and grand- 
father’s before him. There isn’t another house in all the 
parish that’s got a piece of furniture as good as Frost's 
‘board’!” 

‘* T didn’t forget that,” said Alice. 

** And you sold it ?” 

“ No, I haven’t sold it ; but he’s taken it away. He says 
he can’t pay me anything until he’s found a customer.” 

“How dare you part with my furniture without asking 
me?” 

“* T asked you to sell your car.” 

‘* You know I daren’t do that,”’ answered Samuel. ‘‘ I told 
you for why I daren’t. When a fellow begins selling things 
off his farm, folks talk ; when he sells his car, they do worse 
than talk, they draw in; they won’t trust him for a five- 
pound note. I daren’t risk that. But now you’ve begun to 
sell up the house, there won’t be a soul in all the village, from 
the parson to the children in the school, that won’t be saying 
that Frost’s clean broke or he wouldn’t have parted with his 
father’s old mahogany sideboard. There'll be every soul I 
owe money to—and I owe it everywhere—coming down on me 
to-morrow,” he added ; and he gave a sob, a strong man’s sob 
of bitter despair. 

Alice looked at the little sleeping child. ‘“‘ She’s been a 
little weakling ever since the day she was born,” she said. 
“‘ If there’d been plenty to rear her on, I’d have got her on 
before now. It seems as if I was going to have two of them 
that can’t walk.” 

‘“* Two of them !”’ echoed Samuel. 

“Yes,” said Alice. “ There’s another coming. There 
wasn’t enough for three, and how can there be enough for 
four? You didn’t ought to have got me as I am now.” 

“You’re not turning against me?” cried out Samuel. 
‘You loved me when we were married.” 

Yes,” said Alice. ‘‘Idid. I loved you more when little 
Johnnie came. I was real pleased with Mary. I was a bit 
frightened when Rose was born, but I said to myself, ‘ things 
must be a bit better than I think they are.’ Soon enough I 
knew they weren’t any better. They were worse, and they’ve 
gone on being worse. I can’t bear to hear the children 
crying. I can’t bear to think there’ll soon be another to cry.” 
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“ Tf I had it, I’'d give you all you want, but I haven’t got 
nothing, not a penny,” answered Samuel. 

wish I were dead,” said Alice. 

There was a pause. 

Samuel Frost looked round the cold room, looked at the 
window where the shadows were coming in. He felt as if each 
streak of greyness was an icy hand closing on his strength, his 
vitality, his manhood. 

** Do you wish you'd never married me ?”’ he asked. 

A flicker of a smile came up on the woman’s drawn, white 
face. 

“There wasn’t a happier woman in all the country than 
I was,”’ she said, “‘ the night you brought me here.” 

Samuel caught her hand. 

“‘ Surely you aren’t going to turn against me ? ” he said. 

For a moment he drew her to him. Then the child in the 
chair cried. 

“There'll be another soon, and they'll both have to cry,” 
muttered Alice. She pushed her husband away. “TI can’t 
bear she reiterated. 

‘“* You’re all but off your head,” Samuel said. 

““T am,” acquiesced Alice. ‘‘ Driven off it, and I’m like 
twenty more I could name round here, and—” returning to her 
wail, ‘‘ — and I wish I were dead.” 

She picked up little Rose, went down the room. 

“Alice! You aren’t throwing it all up against me?” 

*“* No,” she answered. ‘“‘ You’ve done your best ; times are 
against you, prices are against you, and that foreign stuff is 
against you; but I wouldn’t have had three children now 
and another one coming if I hadn’t married you.” 

She went out and let the door bang behind her. 

Samuel dropped into the chair drawn up to the table. 

The loaf was before him. 

He put out his hand. 

His fingers touched the loaf. He drew them back quickly. 
Was the father and husband to eat while the family starved ? 

He rose, took the bread in both hands. He carried it out, 
set it on the kitchen table. He dare not sit with it before him. 

He heard voices. It was the postman. 

Alice came up to him. 

“* That’s for you,” she said. 

She dropped a long envelope on to the table. 

Samuel looked at it ; read—‘‘ On His Majesty’s Service. 
Inland Revenue. Income Tax.” 

He laughed aloud. Marian Bower. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE first round tie of the Davis Cup competition between 
Great Britain and Spain will take place on hard courts at 
Barcelona on April 21, 22 and 23. On paper, the English 
representatives should win, because they are a better balanced 
team, always assuming that the selected players are available 
for the trip. Spain will have to rely almost entirely on the 
efforts of EK. Maier, who is quite first-class when in practice, 
He has had some useful preliminary “‘ knocks” on the 
Riviera this winter, and in partnership with Durall has two 
victories over Austin and Olliff to his credit in the doubles, 
These two Spaniards make a strong combination and their 
inclusion in Spain’s Davis Cup team seems assured. It is 
unlikely that Durall will win a single in the forthcoming 
Davis Cup encounter, but it is just a possibility that Maier 
might win both his, in which case the doubles match will be 
the deciding factor, and our doubles pair will need to tackle 
this “needle” match with confidence and determination. 
There does not appear to be a stronger combination in 
England than Hughes and Perry, and when playing at the 
top of their form they are a good pair, but their career has 
been somewhat marred by untimely and costly lapses, which 
are due more to incompatability of temperament than 
inferior stroke play. However, they have both had plenty of 
experience of continental conditions, and should they be 
selected as our doubles team they will start favourites for this 
match. 

For the singles we cannot do better than Perry and Austin. 
The latter seems to be in good fettle this season ; he won the 
Prince of Monaco’s challenge shield at Monte Carlo from a 
strong field, including Messrs. Timmer, G. L. Rogers, and G. 
von Cramm. His display in the recent London v. Paris match 
was good enough, although there was room for improvement. 
He had a stiff battle with M. Paul Feret, which he managed to 
win in the fifth set, thus reversing last year’s result, in this 
same inter-city contest. 

Since his return from the South African tour, F. Perry 
has been taking a much-needed rest from important tennis, 
and a strained arm has prolonged his absence from the courts. 
He will most certainly benefit from this period of inactivity, 
as he has been playing almost continuously for the past two 
years. 
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At a recent meeting of the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation, held in Paris, one or two important points were 
raised and settled which have a direct bearing on the future 
policy of the nations on the much-discussed question of 
amateurism and professionalism in lawn tennis. The 
delegates came to the decision that reinstated amateurs could 
not take part in the Davis Cup competition, but they were 
permitted to compete in other international matches and 
tournaments. Last year it will be remembered, Palmiere, a 
life-long professional, was reinstated by the Italian Associa- 
tion, and being an excellent lawn tennis player, was included 
in their Davis Cup team, which he strengthened considerably. 
Under the new ruling he will not be eligible in future. 

Another important decision was made by the Federation 
with reference to ‘‘ open ” tournaments—that is tournaments 
in which both amateurs and professionals may compete. By 
an almost unanimous vote the nations decided to barr “‘ open ” 
tournaments, the only vote in favour coming from the U.S.A. 
delegate. This was to be expected, as the U.S.A. Lawn 
Tennis Association has just passed a motion to stage an open 
championship in 1933. From information received from New 
York it would seem that this decision was reached without 
much discussion or regard for the somewhat revolutionary 
step to be taken. It is even suggested that an open cham- 
pionship was proposed that it might be staged on the courts 
of one of the best known and oldest lawn tennis clubs in the 
States in an endeavour to set the club on its feet once more. 
In view of the present circumstances it is probable that at 
their next meeting the Executive Committee of the U.S.L.T.A. 
will decide not to hold an open championship meeting. 

There are, of course, arguments for and against the 
“open ” tournament, but it is difficult to see in what way an 
“open” event will benefit the cause of amateur lawn tennis. 
Unlike the game of golf, where the majority of professionals 
are as good or better than the amateurs, at lawn tennis the 
latter are far ahead of the professionals except for a few 
notable exceptions. It is universally agreed that the profes- 
sional as a coach is of immense value to amateur lawn tennis, 
but as an opponent in competitive play he is not necessary, 
because the amateurs can give each other the finest practice 
obtainable. The International Federation are chiefly con- 
cerned with the wellbeing of lawn tennis as an amateur sport, 
and their decision on the open championship question implies 
that they do not consider this event would benefit the cause 
of amateur lawn tennis, 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
INDIA AND 3,000,000 UNEMPLOYED. 


[The following correspondence has been sent us for publication. ; 


March 3, 1933. 
Str SAMUEL HOARE, 

As a London M.P. I have spoken to defend you on the 
Viceroy’s unpopular task of restoring to law-abiding traders 
in India their natural rights to free commerce. 

Being informed by Members in a position to know that no 
division would take place on Sir Henry Page-Croft’s resolu- 
tion on India, I attended that evening the annual Association 
meeting in my constituency, and was not, therefore, present 
to vote, but together with many other Members I am deeply 
concerned at the probable effects of the proposed Indian 
reforms on the number of our unemployed. Frankly, it is 
their terrible plight which moves me to write to you now, 
together with the belief that our trusteeship for the vast 
masses of the people of India is a moral issue supreme above 
all other things. 

The Islington division, which I have the honour to repre- 
sent, returned me with an unrestricted mandate to support 
any legislation which the Government might see fit to safe- 
guard the commercial position of Great Britain, which I have 
gladly done. I welcome the Indian agreement to expand 
trade concluded at Ottawa ; and I regard it with Mr. Runci- 
man as our biggest step forward to the new Empire. These 
agreements mean considerable new orders for the Western 
side and ports of the Kingdom, since necessarily Canada and 
other Dominions trade with Glasgow, Liverpool, Swansea, 
and Bristol. Correspondingly, the Eastern ports particularly 
London, hope for an expansion of trade with India, and many 
traders in my constituency are dependent on the prosperity 
of the Port of London for their daily bread. 

But at this moment when Parliament has no measure 
before it to assist trade recovery and when the annual 
estimates for the Civil Service are unexpectedly high, I am 
asked to explain to my constituents that in the face of growing 
industrial feelings (evidenced at Rotherham) the single largest 
market for every form of home manufactured goods is to 
pass from our white trusteeship in India to native control. 
That surely means that foreign locomotives, railways (and 
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I have many railwaymen in my constituency), oil, telephones, 
cotton, cars, steel, asphalt, wireless sets, batteries, and a 
thousand other articles which our factories are now producing 
are to flow in future from Pennsylvania in the U.S.A. ; Lyons 
in France, and Magnitogorsk in Soviet Russia. Even German 
and Italian commercial travellers are optimistic. 

No one familiar with the history of preferential rail rates 
in North America, similar to India in long rail-hauls, or who 
is conversant with American trade methods in Central and 
South America, or who knows anything of oil politics or the 
competitive strength of the German group of railway suppliers 
in say, South Africa since the War, can have any doubt as 
to the effect on those of our working people who are still in 
employment. 

I am driven, in the interests of Islington, whose employers 
and employed know that new burdens mean private bank- 
ruptcies and fresh wage cuts, and that the exhaustion of many 
companies’ reserves, danger to pension funds and savings 
invested in concerns trading in the East, and consequently 
the collapse to some extent of our standard of living, will 
adversely affect them regardless of class or justice, With all 
respect, therefore, I venture to express my keen anxiety with 
regard to these realities. For these and other cogent reasons, 
I deeply regret that I cannot support the Government’s 
present Indian policy. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the press. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Patrick DONNER 
M.P. for West Islington. 


InpIA OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL. 
March 3rd, 1933. 
Mr. DONNER, 

I write in answer to your letter of March 3rd. As you 
say that you have already sent a copy to the press, I am not 
sure whether you expect from me a detailed reply or not. 
In any case, I would suggest that it is somewhat premature 
to say that you condemn the Government’s Indian policy 
before you actually see the terms of the White Paper. More- 
over, I am not sure whether you mean by your third paragraph 
that you think it possible to bring to an end the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention that has been in operation under 
successive Governments since the War. I need not add that 
I am just as alive as you are to the grave problems of British 
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trade in India, and that one of my chief anxieties is lest a 
mistaken Indian policy should do it irrevocable damage. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) SAMUEL HOARE. 
P. W. Donner, Esq., M.P. 
No doubt if you publish your letter, you will also publish 
this reply. 


oF Commons, 
WESTMINSTER. 
March 4th, 1933. 
Sir SAMUEL HOARE, 

Thank you for the courtesy of your letter. 

I can see no reason to suppose that the Government’s 
Indian policy, as outlined by you at the close of the last 
Round Table Conference, has since been substantially altered. 
For this reason and in view of the grave fears that the pro- 
posed Federation between autonomous Provinces and auto- 
cratically-ruled States is impracticable at the present time, 
I regret that I cannot agree with you that my letter was 
premature. 

The idea of over-riding the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, 
which, of course, presupposes agreement between the Viceroy 
and his advisers with the Central Legislature, never occurred 
to me. Any transference of power made at the Centre is, in 
my view, certain to be followed by a demand for complete 
fiscal autonomy on the part of the Indian Congress, responsible 
for past boycotts, the wealthiest and best organised political 
party in India, and which must, therefore, sooner or later 
sway the Government. 

I should like to emphasize that I only reached the decision 
that I could not support the Government’s Indian policy 
with the deepest regret and reluctance. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Patrick DoNNER, 
M.P. for West Islington. 
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A REMEDY FOR THE PLIGHT OF INDUSTRY 


Sir, 


‘* There is no room in the world to-day for internecine 


competition in our great industries. 


“It will take all we know to indulge in competition 


with the BaLpwIn. 


So spake Mr. Baldwin not long ago and there is profound 
truth in these words. Insane competition in our home market 
is becoming rampant in most of our industries, largely due to 
the great falling off in our export trade, which has thrown a 
mass of extra goods on our home market, already greatly 
reduced by the terrible unemployment and heavy taxation. 

Attempts have been made in most industries to regulate 
prices through associations of employers, but in nearly 
every case they have broken down through members not 
observing their obligations, and most of us now, like the 
Gadarene swine of old, are rushing headlong to destruction, 
with the inevitable result that demands will be made on 
labour for reductions of wages, which, if successful, will 
Now 
that we have got tariffs, provided these tariffs are sufficient to 
counteract the difference in wage costs between us and our foreign 
competitors, and that they are accompanied by an anti-dumping 
law to the effect that no goods shall be imported at prices less 
than those ruling in the country of origin, our position is a 
strong one and we can regulate our prices reasonably, pro- 
viding all manufacturers fall into line, which has not been 
the case hitherto. That is the problem we have got to 
solve. Ten men come together, nine agree and the tenth 
man upsets the whole apple-cart. That tenth man has got 
to be coerced. In other words, if we want to organise 
industry, it is absolutely necessary to have compulsion in 


only result in again decreasing purchasing power. 


some form or other. 


To-day, with over-production rampant, all manufacturers 
and, in the long run, workmen are at the mercy of the dis- 
tributors. The manufacturers’ distress is the distributors’ 
opportunity. If any proof of this were needed you have 
only to look at the big dividends paid by the Chain stores, 
multiple shops, etc., ete. They can only make these huge 
profits either by buying under cost or over-charging the 
consumer. At the moment the former course predominates. 
If Chain stores, multiple shops, etc., get a profit of 10 per cent. 
on their capital it is as much as they are reasonably entitled 
to, considering the simplicity of their operations. Twenty, 
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thirty, forty, aye, and even seventy per cent. dividends are 
absolutely unreasonable. A way out suggests itself to me 
through the co-operation of labour. Labour is just as much 
interested in the obtaining of reasonable prices as employers 
are. If prices are unreasonable and no profits result, inevit- 
ably demands for reductions of wages follow, and, therefore, 
in the long run labour suffers as much as employers. 

My suggestion is as follows :— 

Most industries now have got Industrial Councils. In 
each industry let a small committee be formed of employers 
and representatives of the Trades Unions in equal numbers. 
This committee to go carefully into the costs of production, 
assisted by experts. Having ascertained the costs, then 
prices should be fixed on a reasonable basis, which will depend 
on the relation of capital to turnover. The value of the 
fixed assets, 7.e., land, buildings, plant, machinery, ete., to 
be based on the present cost of erecting and equipping a 
factory of known output. If the capital is equal to the 
turnover, then the profit to be worked for should be 10 
per cent. If, on the other hand, the capital is only 50 per 
cent. of the turnover, then a 5 per cent. profit on the turnover 
would be sufficient. I am talking of a net profit after pro- 
vision for obsolescence, depreciation, directors’ fees, ete. 
When these reasonable prices have been ascertained, those 
prices to be fixed by the Industrial Council. If any manu- 
facturer breaks the prices and refuses to adhere to them, or 
if he does not pay Trade Union rates, then his men to be 
withdrawn and supported by the joint bodies of employers 
and employed. This weapon would be so powerful that it 
would never be necessary to bring it into action. This 
should also have the effect of bringing labour and capital 
closer together in their joint interests. 

If by a majority the Industrial Council demands it, then 
the Ministry of Labour should be in a position to decree that 
every employer and every workman in that industry should 
belong to their respective organisations. I suggest that the 
various industries might explore this suggestion. Something 
has got to be done to stop this insane cutting of price, and 
I can conceive of no better way of effecting this than by the 
suggestion I have just made which would, in addition, have 
the advantage of bringing about good-will between employers 
and employed. If in any industry this plan is put into 
force, it should be accompanied by a rule that :— 

1. Every six months the average percentage of profit 
on the turnover of the industry as a whole should 
be disclosed and published. 
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2. That the average earnings per hour of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour should likewise be dis- 
closed and published. 

With these figures made public, the objection that a com- 
bine of employers and employed in any one industry might 
force wages and consequently prices up would be knocked 
on the head. 

To avoid, or prevent, any unfair dealing on the part 
of the distributors, the industry should fix prices of all staple 
lines direct to the ultimate consumer, allowing a reasonable 
percentage of profit for the wholesalers and retailers, just 
in the same way as the Imperial Tobacco Co. have successfully 
done for so many years. The above applies, of course, only 
to the home trade. In the export trade we should have 
foreign competition to deal with, but this could be dealt with 
better if we had combined action. If the average profits 
in any year exceeded the percentage agreed upon, the surplus 
should go either as a bonus to labour, or, if the wages paid 
per hour to the various classes of workpeople were up to the 
average of all trades, then the Ministry of Labour should 
be empowered to decree that selling prices should be reduced 
by that surplus percentage. 

Industry organised on these lines would give fair play 
to the manufacturer, the workman, the distributor and the 
consumer, but to bring this about you must have compulsion. 
The Advisory Committee on Tariffs have, I understand, the 
power to bring such pressure to bear as a condition of the 
imposition of a tariff. It, therefore, would seem to be the 
ideal body to bring this matter forward. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. B. JOHNSTON. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, by a curious coincidence, 
I see in the Press that trouble has arisen over the four-looms 
question in the cotton trade, as some manufacturers are not 
adhering to the arrangements, and a deputation has been up 
to see the Ministry of Labour, requesting them to take steps 
to make the agreement come to by the majority of the trade 
binding on all parties of the industry. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘‘rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will be 
very near the normal amount. 

(b) That, however, in the 8.W. of England there will be 
more rain than usual during these three months. 

(c) That in the S.E. of England, including the London 
area, there will be a deficiency of rain during the 
months of April and May. 

(d) That during June, the rainfall over most of England 
will be slightly in excess of the normal amount, but 
not necessarily in excess of the normal duration. 

(e) That in the S.E. of England, the temperatures during 
April and May will mean out at a figure above the 

seasonal level. 
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(f) That in the same district there will be some spells of 
unusually hot weather in May. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR APRIL. 


Referring to the S.E. of England, the following sequence of 
weather changes has occurred in the past at this season of the 
year, and—at the time of writing—seems likely to occur 
again during April, 1933. The exact dates are given for 
convenience, but can only be regarded as approximate : 

April 1.—Fine. Sunny and warm day. Barometer high. 

April 2 to 15.—A changeable period. Temperatures con- 
tinuing generally mild during the first eight days of April, 
but decreasing quickly afterwards. An unseasonably cold 
day on or about April 14. Showers on April 3 or its adjacent 
days. More unsettled conditions and rain between April 8 
and 13; the rain accompanied by strong N. Easterly winds, 
with sleet or snow squalls between April 11 and 14 (black- 
thorn winter). 

April 16 to 23.—A fine period. Quiet weather with early 
morning mist or fog between April 16 and 20. The day 
temperatures and sunshine increasing throughout this period. 

April 24 to 30.—A mild but changeable period. The baro- 
meter falling to a rather low point with rain on or about 
April 25. 

The winds during most of the month prevailing from 
some Easterly point. 

Summer Time.—According to the Act, clocks will be ad- 
justed to Summer time on April 9. It has been proved that, 
at least in some industrial cities, this change of the clock has 
actually decreased the duration of bright sunshine. The 
explanation is that the factory chimneys are started smoking 
an hour earlier in the morning, and at that time the lower 
layers of air over the land are usually stagnant and still ; 
the canopy of smoke which accumulates remains overhead 
until dissipated by the day breeze. 

DunsBoynge, 17.iii.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
CECIL RHODES 


Rhodes, by Sarah Gertrude Millin (Chatto & Windus, 9s.). 
Mrs. Miuin has written a study of Cecil Rhodes that will do 
much to correct the current view of that great man. Those 
who went to the opening of Rhodes House at Oxford some 
years ago heard speeches in which things were said that had 
no relation to fact; for instance, his ‘ internationalism ” 
was dwelt on! And during the last eight years the Rhodes 
Trustees, most of whom never saw him, have encouraged the 
idea that he was the sort of person who makes Oxford what 
it is, in and out of the Union. Mrs. Millin’s portrait will 
shake the view of Mr. Rhodes, which represents him as a 
sort of precursor of President Wilson, for she writes in- 
sistently of his essential Englishness and his devotion to the 
English race, of which he was so markedly an offspring. The 
book has great merits, it has some faults as well. The style 
is rather Carlylean, the paragraphs are breathlessly short, 
and references to sources are not given. One would like to 
know when and at what place Rhodes said the many char- 
acteristic things quoted. Once these criticisms are noted, 
the book may be praised and enjoyed. Cecil Rhodes’ friends 
will be grateful to the authoress for this vivid picture of the 
great man they knew. 

It is difficult to review the biography of a man known and 
admired without thinking of one’s own knowledge of him, and 
without re-living the days spent in his company. As the 
leaves are turned and the familiar story is unfolded, as the 
sketch here and there reminds one of the person or the place, 
the thoughts of the reviewer turn away from the book to the 
actual experience of other years, and memory insistently 
and vividly recalls the time and the person. After the his- 
torical value of much of this new portrait had been realized, 
and the tributes paid to Rhodes by someone who under- 
stands much of his greatness but perhaps did not know 
him had been savoured, recollection called from the past too 
strongly to be denied, and it seemed easier to write about 
the man remembered than about the man Mrs. Millin had 
probably only heard of. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, one of the most observant men who ever 
lived, once said that, during his lifetime, two men had really 
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impressed the imagination of the English, Gordon and 
Rhodes. There was a quality in their lives, he said, and in 
their work, which had “ carried” further than any other of 
his contemporaries. He said this some time before the Raid, 
but the Raid, for which Mr. Rhodes was largely responsible 
(Mrs. Millin tries to clear her hero at Jameson’s expense, 
but it won’t do) would have made no difference to this 
verdict. 

Mr. Rhodes impressed his contemporaries at Oxford, “‘ We 
all pointed him out to each other as the man who had already 
begun to make his way,” said Lord Milner. Oxford, in those 
Gladstonian days, had her great Imperialists, men who knew 
that the English race must go out and spread themselves 
if the people on this island were to survive. Mr. Rhodes and 
Lord Milner both adhered to this faith. Both listened as boys 
to Ruskin, both came to Oxford with much more experience 
of life than falls to the lot of most undergraduates*, both had 
a firm belief in their own people. “I like the English ones 
best,”? Rhodes said in 1900, after seeing the various Empire 
contingents arrive to fight in South Africa, “they have the 
good faces,” and to Jameson, in the early ‘nineties, when 
the latter chaffed him about his attachment to the Boers, 
he said suddenly and violently, “‘ If you knew how I hate 
their Pa-as and their Ma-as !”’ 

What irritated him—and must have irritated him even 
more when he was working with them—was the vanity of 
the South African Dutch. He had no use for vanity. “If you © 
plant an orange tree,” he would say, “‘ don’t go and tell the 
world.” He was always annoyed by boastful people who 
“thought they were doing things.” He was almost equally 
scornful of people who hesitated to accept his large-scale 
kindness and hospitality. Before starting up for Kimberley, 
just before the war, he asked the writer, with a friend (Lady 
Charles Bentinck), to settle at Groote Schuur, where they 
had been staying for a few days, “ and take care of my house 
for me.” The kindness and generosity seemed too great to 
accept; there was a hesitation; Rhodes went on at once, “ If 
you don’t stop here I shall think you are two very small- 
minded women,” and with that parting shot he climbed into 
his Cape cart and drove away to take his share in the defence 
of Kimberley. After he was shut up there he kept telegraph- 
ing to know whether his two friends were still “‘ taking care 
of his house.” He seldom varied the phrase. 

One of the most wonderful instances of noble and dis- 
interested loyalty was shown by Mr. Rhodes towards Lord 
*See Milner Papers, Edited by Cecil Headlam. (Cassell.) 
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Milner all through the crisis that led to the Boer declaration 
of war, and through the war itself. Conscious of his own loss 
of influence, owing to the Raid, the enquiry at home and the 
Liberal attack upon the Chartered Company, this most eager 
and impetuous of men, who had always taken what he wanted 
when he wanted it, and who had been the absolute creator of 
anew country, stood back while the newcomer to South Africa 
went forward to do the work, not only in the Cape, but even 
in his own Rhodesia. ‘* Trust the Governor,” Mr. Rhodes 
said to all and sundry. He trusted him implicitly himself. 
‘We must do what the Governor wants,” he would say to 
his followers, or ‘‘ Just back the Governor.” These last 
years of Mr. Rhodes’ have not been sufficiently described 
by any of his biographers. He was ill, he was troubled, he 
could not do as he wanted, but he never failed to give the 
whole of his support to Lord Milner, who, for the time being, 
was holding up the flag. The two men, during those blistering 
years, learned to know each other, and to know that whoever 
else might fail the great British cause they both had at 
heart, they were both “‘allin”’ forit. Mr. Rhodes’ Imperialism 
is sometimes doubted because of some chance saying, some 
misunderstood phrase, such as his remarks on Irish Home 
Rule, or his desire to prevent the Imperial Parliament from 
interfering in local South African affairs. Such queries are 
an evidence of misunderstanding. He was always thinking 
about the Empire and how he could extend British dominion, 
of how he could give over the great Rhodesian country, “‘ my 
country,” to the British people. He had a passion for sharing 
what he had with others, and he wanted nothing for himself 
but the power to do certain things. “I give you this 
thought. My country is a white man’s country; you can 
make English homes there,’ he would say. 

He did not only want to share continents, but even his 
personal belongings with others, and this caused his park, 
garden, and even house, to become uninhabitable on Sundays 
and holidays. The guests staying at Groote Schuur sometimes 
felt this, though they tried not to show it, but Mr. Rhodes 
knew what they were thinking, even if they said nothing. 
“Some people,” he said one Sunday to the writer, who was 
looking out of the window at dense crowds of holiday-makers, 
‘“some people like to see cows in their parks, I like to see 
people.” This generosity ran through everything; “I don’t 
want all this for myself,” he said. “‘What do I spend on 
myself ? I have two suits of clothes every year, one brown 
suit, one blue suit.” And as he had the faculty of making 
his clothes look old the first time he wore them, his expenditure 
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under this heading appeared to the outside world to be even 
less than it actually was. 

He had naturally perfect taste, he couldn’t buy an 
ugly thing, and—at Groote Schuur—he was very particular 
about where his few pieces of china were placed. He has been 
seen wandering for a whole morning round the rooms trying 
a Chinese jar first in one place and then in another, greatly to 
the impatience of the people who had come to see him on 
business. This ill-concealed impatience on the part of people 
who often wanted something out of him would make him 
dawdle all the more ostentatiously. His taste in china and 
pictures came from the same great natural sensitiveness (“a 
mouth like a woman’s,”’ Rudyard Kipling observed) that made 
him very careful of people’s feelings. In business he could, 
no doubt, be ruthless—to his friends he showed great con- 
sideration, while with humble folk, natives and children, he 
was not only at ease, but happy and always kind. It was 
wonderful to see this man, perpetually assailed, as he was, by 
toadies he could never shake off, however roughly he might 
deal with them, who wanted either money or place, turn kindly 
to some friend of either sex, whom he liked and trusted with 
a perfectly different face. His judgment of people was often 
good, though he could never be harsh to those who had been 
good to him when he was young. Such people had access 
to him and to his purse at all times. 

Groote Schuur, when he was in residence, was like the court 
of some very unconventional king. He kept a certain state 
there, and one institution he could not be weaned from was a 
perfectly awful band, composed of boys from his garden, stables 
and house, that played every night, during and after dinner. 
Someone had told him that in the old slave days there were 
bands attached to the wealthy South African houses, and a 
band Mr. Rhodes decided to have, only, unfortunately, no one 
thought it necessary to teach the boys to play their instru- 
ments. God Save the Queen was recognizable; it was played 
every night, and all present stood up for it, but some of the 
other tunes were pretty hard to distinguish. Mr. Rhodes was 
always enchanted with this performance, partly from a mis- 
chievous pleasure in watching his more cultured guests suffer 
acutely. ‘I like my boys to play in a band—they like it,” he 
would say, when someone murmured about the noise, and he 
would gaze affectionately at the perspiring and happy Africans. 

One more picture rises in the mind. A short time before 
he died Mr. Rhodes came to Cairo with Doctor Jameson. He 
was already a sick man, but his manner was unchanged and he 
never referred to his health in any way. He was taken to see 
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the sights, and one unforgettable afternoon was spent, with a 
very knowledgeable English official as guide, going round the 
Mosques. The party was in two Arabeihs* with the usual 
reckless bad drivers. Going round a corner of the street a wheel 
of the one in which Mr. Rhodes was sitting caught in a fruit 
stall and upset it. In a moment he was out, setting up the 
rickety stall, picking up the fruit, apologizing volubly in 
English, and scattering money worth far more than the whole 
stock of the fruit-seller. Nor would he leave until all was in 
order, when he departed amidst the blessings of the population, 

The chief event of the day was the visit to El Azar, the 
Mohammedan College, home of fanaticism and _anti- 
Europeanism. The scene in El Azar is always the same. It is 
a great courtyard with many pillars. Teachers of the law are 
sitting everywhere, each surrounded by students of different 
ages, some men, some boys. The Koran is chanted out loud 
without remission, while the devotees swing their bodies back- 
wards and forwards. Christians are allowed to watch this 
from the door and Mr. Rhodes was warned that he must do 
like other people. But that was not his way. Breaking from 
the restraining hand of the official (“‘ We shall raise a religious 
riot’) he walked up to the nearest teacher, ‘‘ What’s that 
you are teaching these children ? I hope they are good boys,” 
and he reached out his hand for the Koran. The wild- 
looking teacher handed it up to him with a smile. (“A 
miracle,” said the official.) After this, for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, it seemed much longer to those waiting, 
Mr. Rhodes walked round the most fanatical Mohammedan 
College in the world, interrupting the classes, talking to the 
teachers and the youths, exactly as he might have done in an 
English Sunday School. He knew not one word of Arabic, 
nor they a syllable of English, but he established contact at 
once. It was an amazing scene. Just as he was coming away 
and the party was leaving, our guide ventured to walk 
across to the first teacher, the one who had handed Mr. 
Rhodes his Koran, and, speaking in Arabic, said something 
civil. He was glared at ferociously, the man spitting on 
the ground in token of contempt. It was only Cecil Rhodes 
who could safely walk about El Azar. Brown men and black 
men are as quick as children to recognize greatness. They see 
at once who they have to deal with. Mr. Rhodes, who knew 
nothing at all about Egypt, had no idea of the miracle 
he had performed. “I liked those boys, they looked 
bright,” he said, as the party drove away. 

VIOLET MILNER. 
* Victorias with two horses. 
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NOVELS AND SUBJECT CRITICISM 


One of the many disturbing features in the reviewing of 
novels to-day is the emphasis laid upon the subject-matter. 
The tendency, more and more apparent, is for reviewers to 
judge a novel by whether the subject pleases them ; some even 
go so far as to praise or damn a work of fiction according to 
their love or hatred of the characters. “I could not be 
interested in the hero,” they say unashamedly ; or, “I did 
not like the characters in this book”; or, conversely, “I 
never hope to meet more charming people than those Mr. 
Stiff writes about. A thoroughly good book.” Examples may 
be culled, not only from those cynical panders the daily 
newspapers, but also from critical weeklies, and the Sunday 
papers that profess to enlighten. Subject is usually attacked 
more insidiously, dislike is not so clearly expressed; but 
reading between the lines one can see that that is what the 
reviewer meant. All this shows that the critic has ap- 
proached the book as a slice of life, and not as a work of art. 
Art cannot be separated from life, admittedly ; ultimately 
it is to be judged by life: but a distinction must be main- 
tained between them (for art cannot be life); and it is, one 
would suppose, one of the functions of a critic to draw the 
distinction, and impress it upon the public. 

For the agreeableness or otherwise of a subject does not 
matter in the least. To make this a point is only to add 
another confusion to the chaos already existing in criticism of 
fiction. ‘* A novel exists for the creation of character,” Mrs. 
Woolf contends. ‘“‘ The business of a novel is to tell a story,” 
cry A.P., and Q., not only in the popular, but sometimes in 
the literary journals. Is either statement true? A novel 
may exist by virtue of its characters, or of its story, or of 
both ; but a novel, like any other work of art, is a work of 
art by virtue of the emotional, including the intellectual 
emotional, patterns which it builds up in the recipient. In the 
last analysis this pattern, this structure, is what “form” 
means ; in fact, form can be finally defined, or even felt, 
only in that way. It is this which conveys the author’s 
“meaning ’’—often to be expressed in no other way than by 
the work of art—it is this really which is the matter of the 
novel. What exactly it is that makes certain patterns bring 
satisfaction, exaltation, release, and so on, has not yet been 
adequately expressed by the psychologists. Subject may have 
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something to do with it; indeed, in lesser works of art j,| the 
may be very important; bad works, in fact, often dope critics 
upon it alone ; but it is ‘the least thing in works of art that | f t 
count. “* Le sujet en art,’ Rémy de Gourmont remarked, |" i 
‘n'a @interet que pour les enfants et les illettrés.” that 
That the average reader, “the normal sensuous man}, w 
who seeks in novels only an escape from the troubles ang} ting 
irritations of his daily life, should prefer novels in which he |!" if 
thrills to the subject and warms to the characters is under furthe 
standable ; there is nothing to be said against it. A rousing and i 
novel, like wine, is a gift of the gods; but those who ju worth 
novels by pulsations of the blood are on a par with those who 
approve of wine in proportion with its intoxicating effects, 
Thus it is lamentable that reputable critics, who pretend to 
eminence and authority, and indeed possess both, should 
adopt that standard. The average reader likes to identify 
himself with one, or more, of the characters of a novel, t 
live a life of glory or excitement, of heroic abnegation, or 
miraculous good luck, but the critic should not be deceived 
by the exhilaration of this vicarious existence. Such an atti- 
tude definitely narrows the possibilities of the novel ; it cuts 
out all work dealing with unhappy lives or unpleasant people. 
And indeed, where “story” is concerned, the novel is 
already limited enough. There are, we know, only thirty-six 
dramatic situations, and though there may be more novelistic}* 
ones, the ration would run short in a single year of publishing, 
What is important in a work of art, and this cannot be 
insisted upon too often, is not the subject, but what the 
artist brings to it, what he makes of it. That is why Th 
Waves comes to be a fine work of art, not because of the 
story, because there is none, and by no means because the 
characters are such delightfully lucky people that we would 
wish to be them. What is important, what is lovely in that 
book, is the structure of emotions built up in ourselves. One 
could name dozens of works recently praised by the reviewer 
though they have nothing of this sort of quality ; but though 
the characters are very jolly fellows, the books depicting them 
are not works of art. In the same way Nocturne, written]? U ne 
round a dreary subject, is a work of art, while a number of|)™° 
acclaimed “‘ masterpieces” are sentimental mush, blow the 
wind never so cheerily through them. 
A novel, then, should be judged by its pattern, not by its). 
subject matter, since the real material of any book is the 
writer’s intuitions, which are themselves treated so as to|” 
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produce “‘form.” Yet more often than not, explicitly or al 
implicitly, this is not done. To take a recent instance. The} 
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art: jx jother day one of the most distinguished of our feminine 
‘pend gitics and novelists wrote of Miss Storm Jameson’s A Day 
that Off that it was as well done as it could be; but, she asked, 
rked, |S it worth doing ? What a question! for a cultivated critic 
that is. Here, of course, there is manifest confusion as 
nan,” {0 what the “it” refers, or rather it betrays what the 
ang thing was the reviewer was criticising. Not the novel itself, 
sh heft if that was the “it,” “it” was superbly done, and no 
ndep.{ uther question arises : the “it ’’ then was the life of a drab, 
using and it was this that the distinguished critic thought was not 
judge yorth doing. One is reminded of the estimable and upright old 
, who { gentlemen whom one used to meet before they all died, who 
fects declared they could not read Dickens because he wrote about 
nd ty lbw people. Our critic could not, and did not, wish to identify 
10uld herself with a drab, therefore she wondered whether the book 
nitify | worth doing. 
1, 4 She further confused the position by adding to the ex- 
ms gy} Htession of wonderment the statement that Miss Hoult had 
eived| done it before. Again what “it”? Surely not Miss Jame- 
attj.40n's novel, for only Miss Jameson could have done that. 
- cuts] What she meant was that Miss Hoult also had written about a 
sople, dab: her criticism therefore, though indirectly stated, was 
ve] jg purely a reaction of like or dislike to the subject. Now no 
y-six subject on earth has been finally treated, nor compendiously 
liste} teated, for not every possible type of mind has been em- 
hing ployed on it. Many people, to be sure, have treated the 
+ ie subject previously. Defoe, for instance, in Roxana; but 
+ the| not only does each generation need to rewrite every subject 
- My | {or itself, each biography, each history, because the point of 
f the| View changes, new instruments of criticism and appreciation 
& the}come into use ; but no subject can be finally treated in its 
vould }oW generation, witness, for example, the variance in different 
“that |lives of General Gordon. To say, then, that Miss Hoult has 
One| done “it”? previously to Miss Jameson, is to say that Miss 
ae Hoult has written the same book, which is a reductio ad 
ough absurdum. The real issue which should have been argued was 
them|20t subject but treatment. In what way does the final effect 
-itten| £4 Day Off differ from Miss Hoult’s work ? We want to know. 
‘er of| Unless it can be shown that the drab is portrayed in exactly 
> the|the same way, with the same sentiment of pity, the same 
sense that she is irretrievably damned, and with the same 
vy its[Mtuition that the drab is such because of something latent 
5 the} her and not because of circumstances, and that these things 
ys to|ate conveyed with exactly the same impact on the sensi- 
Ly ot bility, Miss Hoult has not done “it” before. No attempt 
The|Vhatever was made to do this. If at a loss for standards of 
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comparison—and comparison, though seldom used, is one of 
the critic’s best instruments—our critic might have taken 
Flaubert’s Une Vie. That would provide an apt standard 
of comparison, though I am not here analysing whether, or 
how far, Miss Jameson’s book falls short of Flaubert’s: jt 
could have thrown a light on treatment, the balance of sym. 
pathy and detachment. The critic should at least have said 
why the pattern was satisfactory, as apparently it was, for 
was done as well as could be. Then it wasa4 
good book, and there was no question as to whether or not it 
was worth doing. 

How little subject counts becomes obvious if we consider 
war books. There are a number of them which describe the 
facts of war vividly enough, the glory, the horror, the faith. 
fulness, the stench, the self-sacrifice, the self-seeking. But 
these books are all different, and we may instance one of the 
fairly late ones in the great flood of three or four years ago, 
and two quite recent ones: Mr. Aldington’s Death of a Hero, 
Colonel Arthur Osburn’s Unwilling Passenger, and Mr. Guy 
Chapman’s A Passionate Prodigality. Of all these one might 
say that “it”? has been done before, by Mr. Blunden, Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Sassoon, Mr. Manning. Yet these three books 
differ from each other as they do from the previous ones (and 
no one will suggest that these are identical), and they differ 
for the reason that the patterns, the structures of emotions 
they leave us with, are unlike each other. Mr. Aldington 
conveys the bitterly resentful feeling of a generation and its 
hopes malignantly destroyed ; Colonel Osburn expresses his 
own sense in his title ; Mr. Chapman, while abhorring war, yet 
admits its horrifying fascination. Nobody is so foolish as to 
attempt to judge war books by their subject matter—except 
for political or metaphysical reasons—but, assuming they are 
equally well done, for the peculiar quality each one 
conveys. 

Another sign of how criticism is often diverted into false 
channels is the remarks one so often sees such as “ Mr. X 
is a true descendant of Trollope”: ‘‘ If Jane Austen were alive 
to-day, she would write like Miss Y.”” Usually, as a further 
give-away, it is added that these writers choose just the 
subjects or just the characters that the earlier authors would 
have chosen. The anecdote springs to the mind of Coleridge 
saying that he could write like Shakespeare if he had the 
mind. ‘‘ Yes, Coleridge,” Lamb answered, “if you had the 
m-mind.”’ Now the only meaning in making these remarks 
about X. and Y., if subject were not meant, is that X. and Y. 
have minds like Trollope’s and Jane Austen’s. This is highly 
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improbable, but it might so happen; but if it did happen, 
the only way to prove it would be by a careful examination 
of style, by a comparison of sentence with sentence, because 
itis by his style only that a man expresses his character, by, 
so to speak, the sound of his voice, even by his syntax. 
Proust, for instance, analysed Flaubert’s intuitions, arrived 
at what his attitude was, at the essential pattern he created, 
simply by examining his syntax, and discovering his original 
use of the past tense. But the critics who make these airy 
comparisons never descend to so lowly a thing as grammar : 
and in effect, when a writer of distinction is treated by a 
critic of discernment, this sort of comparison is never made. 
As far as I know, no one of standing has said that Mr. Walpole 
is a descendant of Trollope because he has written The 
Cathedral and Trollope wrote Barchester Towers. 

No one, of course, would deny that subject matter has 
importance. It does to some extent dictate the form, but 
oly to some extent. It is unlikely that anyone could 
successfully treat the Fall of Man as a farce, except by way 
of extreme bitterness, yet the treatments given it by Dryden 
and by Milton are as different as they possibly could be, 
within the limits of the subject. Subject again, and the 
arrangement of subjects, may, indeed must, contribute to the 
sort of pattern fabricated into a work of art. But only to 
some extent. The triumph of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses is due 
to the words and rhythms, the contrasting and dovetailing of 
ideas and images as much if not more, than to the excessively 
elaborate chequer-board of incidents and themes. The main 
subject is utterly unpromising, the delineation of an un- 
pleasantly sensual Dublin Jew and his relations with a medical 


_| student not unfamiliar with lice. But is anybody in any doubt 


that it was worth doing ? As a more recent instance I would 
give the works of Mr. William Faulkner, the subject of whose 
Sanctuary is as unpleasant as could be imagined, but which is 
made into a book which demands admiration. But what is 
the normal reaction to his work ? It is regarded as repellent : 
the reviewers have not seen beyond the subject. Not, of 
course, all reviewers. Arnold Bennett said that Mr. Faulkner 
was the coming man; but Bennett had an intuitive gift for 
distinguishing between good work and bad, even when he 
professed to not altogether understanding the good. But 
while Mr. Richard Hughes and Mr. L. A. G. Strong implored 
their readers not to be discouraged by The Sound and the 
Fury, Mr. Gerald Gould trumpeted the fact that he had never 


_|tead the book and never would, and the News-Chronicle, with 


an erudite touch, declared that it signified nothing. It is not 
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revealed who the critic of the News-Chronicle was, but Mr, 
Gould is an arbiter of standing and repute. 

What criticism of a novel by its subject-matter reall 
implies is that the critic has failed to realise that he is dealing 
not with life but with a symbol, or symbols. Because the 
symbol, say a character, would in life be disagreeable, it 
does not follow that what the character or the novel conveys 
is so. One could take as an obvious example Mr. Chadband, 
Now Mr. Chadband in life would be a thoroughly nasty 
fellow ; we are not meant to like him, we would not dream 
of identifying ourselves with him: it is what Dickens brought 
to him, what he made of him, that causes him to be acceptable 
as part of the pattern: he has his part in building up the 
“form” of Bleak House. The purpose of the symbol in a 
novel—a symbol may be an event, or a sequence of events 
just as much as a character—or rather its effect (for who can 
say what an artist’s purpose is? the work is the purpose) 
is to make life more understandable, more livable ; it enables 
us to face its disagreeables as sturdily as we embrace its 
pleasures. This alone may account for writers sometimes 
choosing painful subjects, but beyond this there is the 
necessity they must often feel of deliberately avoiding the 
charming so as not to allow an irrelevant emotion, an excite- 
ment due to the accidents of life and not to the book, to 
interpose between the reader and what they have to say. 
To judge a novel by the pleasantness of its symbols, the 
excitement they can bring, the glamour they can evoke, is 
simply to judge it by its ability to provide an escape from life. 
But the business of a work of art of any kind is to provide 
deeper knowledge, the kind of knowledge that cannot be 
imparted in any other way, even by sermons or scientific text- 
books. It is able to provide this knowledge only by first 
inducing in us a peculiar kind of apprehension which we 
associate with delight. It is not any extraneous “ beauty” 
which gives this delight, beauty by itself can give only 
pleasure, a weaker emotion ; the peculiar high state of appre- 
hension (vision) is itself the delight. It is by this finally 
that we judge any work of art. 

What, then, is the business of the critic of novels ? It is 
first, if he experience delight, to assess the degree and quality 
of apprehension. He must carefully guard against con- 
fusing the joy of identification, the glow of adventure, with 
this delight. Anybody who has, even in the smallest degree, 
really appreciated a work of art, knows that there is a differ- 
ence. This being determined, the critic should analyse the 
work to see how this effect is attained, how much by arrange- 
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ment, how much by phrasing, how much by the choice of 
words. It is an almost impossible task, but then criticism 
is an almost impossible task ; but since it is a fascinating one, 
and may be a useful one, that is no reason why it should be 
abandoned. But always and everywhere the critic should 
take care not to interpose himself between the object and the 
people he is addressing. To say “I did not like the hero of 
this book,” or “ the hero of this novel repels me,” is to commit 
the first and worst of critical sins. It would be right to say 
that though the hero was disgusting and the events re- 
pulsive, yet the treatment was such as to make a valuable 
addition to our intuitional experience, if that was true: or, 
on the other hand, to point out that though the characters 
of the story were charming and the tale fascinating, judged 
as “‘ life,’ as art the novel was valueless, as might well be the 
case. But how often do we see this done ? 

For the business of the critic is to clear away obstructions 
between the reader and the work, for the critic, however 
much he may deny it, is a teacher, a guide, except perhaps for 
the rare critic who immerses himself in the subject solely to 
find out about it. This, of course, the reviewer cannot plead, 
nor does he attempt to. But there is a tendency among 
reviewers to abrogate the functions of teacher, and to admit 
to being guides only of the popular sort. Mr. L. A. G. Strong, 
so admirable an artist, and, when he likes, so helpful a critic, 
has gone so far as to say that the business of a reviewer is 
simply to tell his readers what he thinks they will like. Why 
then not leave the job to the writers of the publishers 
“blurbs ?”” The public will soon learn to distinguish, for 
the public judges chiefly by matter. But it is, or should be, 
the proud privilege of the critic to point out the difference 
between pleasant works and works of art, to point out the 
latter which the public, the “‘ escape’ seekers, would miss. 
It may be argued that to take up this attitude is pompous and 
priggish. Well, unless the critic is willing to face that 
charge, he has no right to be a critic. After all, it is his 
business, as an expert, to tell the public what he knows out 
of his specialised knowledge. 

It is noticeable that dramatic critics on the whole do not 
judge a play by its subject-matter, nor by the degree of 
personal emotion they may feel for the characters on the 
stage. And the suggestion perks up insidiously that criticism 
of plays is not vitiated by the subject standard because 
dramatic critics in the main are not themselves playwrights, 
whereas it is now rare to find a critic of novels who is not 
himself a novelist. At first flush it would seem that the latter 
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should be an advantage: the critic knows the job from 
inside. But on the other hand, it may entail a blindness to 
the qualities of other writers who work by methods and with 
intuitions far removed from their own. This blindness js 
almost inevitable, and need in no way be the result of envy 
or malice. And failing to seize the pattern, because their 
minds are set in other channels, their resistance to that of 
others is stubborn ; or if they see it they reject it because it 
is not the sort of pattern which seems to them to be sig- 
nificant ; thus they are forced to treat the work of art as 
though it were life. Art, in consequence, suffers. 

This is not the place to make the connection between art 
and life ; art being built up out of the materials of life must 
resemble it in such proportions as to satisfy, as well as to 
surprise the mind to new standpoints: but the difference is 
fundamental. We do not, unless we are very simple-minded, 
react in the same way to the same event as it occurs in life 
as it does when represented in art. We are more detached; 
no action is demanded of us; we have not to take sides. We 
contemplate, but we contemplate through other eyes. And 
it is the eyes that matter, not the object looked at. It is the 
sort of way other eyes see things to which the critic should 
direct attention ; not the object looked at, but what is seen 
in the looking is the important point. Without an awareness 
of this there can be no delight ; we look to the critics to enable 
us to get it, not to tell us of their own emotions in life. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The India We Saw, by the Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., 
M.P. (John Murray, 7s. 6d. net). The India Mr. Cadogan 
saw is the India to which we may be about to grant self- 
government, therefore this brief and unvarnished account of 
the experiences of the Simon Commission has appeared at 
an opportune moment. The Simon Commission was no 
mere political device to gain time and obscure facts. 

The Government of India Act as amended in 1919 in 
accordance with the Montagu Chelmsford reforms, laid down 
that a Royal Commission should report every ten years on 
the progress, and effect of those reforms. In sending out the 
Simon Commission in 1927, the Government merely antedated 
its appointment by two years. The Commission therefore 
had behind it the authority of the Parliament of the British 
Flag, already gravely threatened by Swarajist agitation. 
It laboured incessantly up and down the country, collecting 
evidence, examining Indian conditions, and endeavouring to 
view the problems of Indian Government in the light of facts 
and realities. The story of its treatment by the British 
authorities in India makes queer reading. At the outset 
little attempt was made to control hostile demonstrations 
against the Commissioners who, on more than one occasion, 
were ignominiously mobbed. British officials, though cour- 
teous and urbane, were guarded and unconstructive in their 
ideas, and the Government of India refused to make any 
corporate contribution to the cause. Finally, Lord Irwin’s 
ill-starred declaration as to Dominion status, made without 
consulting Sir John Simon, and the Socialist Government’s 
decision, in response to Indian clamour, to exclude the Report 
from the Agenda of the Round Table Conference, relegated 
the Commission to the limbo of unused things. It is an 
ugly story, and Mr. Cadogan has done well to tell it boldly. 
In thus throwing their own people to the wolves, the Imperial 
Government fomented Indian troubles, and no solution of 
them can be lasting which ignores the fund of knowledge and 
commonsense contained in the Simon Report. 


A Defence of Aristocracy, by Anthony Ludovici. Second 
Edition (Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net). The sub-title of 
this book is “‘ A Text Book for Tories”’; it is more than 
that, it is a challenge. There are no “ifs” and “ buts” 
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about Mr. Ludovici, and probably his whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm will displease the many so-called Conservatives who 
are really Liberals at heart. On the other hand, your out- 
and-out Tory and that rara avis, the genuine Socialist, will 
enjoy this book for whereas our author insists that Aristocracy 
is life, and Democracy is death, he mercilessly exposes the 
failure of the English aristocrat to deal with the appalling 
conditions of the workers caused by the Industrial Revolution, 
thereby throwing them into Trades’ Unionism. Lord Shaftes. 
bury is the solitary exception, yet even he voted against the 
second Reform Bill, for he saw that had the aristocrat done 
his duty, no democratic reform would have been necessary, 
Had the House of Lords been worthy of its high position, no 
Liberal government would have dared bring in the Parliament 
Act of 1911. As it was, this Act only killed an institution 
which had already died from inanition. What is the aristo- 
crat and his role? The aristocrat is the cream of the most 
flourishing part of the community. By instinct, tradition 
and up-bringing he develops the character which knows what 
is right for the country he serves. This is what makes him 
a leader. As such his duty is to command the people, but to 
serve the State. In his superior wisdom he will draw the 
people after him, but he will also protect them. The policy 
of “‘laisser faire,” of “ get-rich-quick,” of the power of 
majorities will mean nothing to him, for he realises that a 
healthy and happy people are the only criterion of a great 
nation, and will always be its willing servants. Mercilessly 
does Mr. Ludovici expose Puritanism, which for all its psalm- 
singing veneer was really a mercantile tyranny. The Puritan 
wanted a debilitated working-class to work industrial ma- 
chines. Perhaps the most fascinating part of the book is the 
account of the heroic rearguard action fought by Charles 
Wentworth and Laud against the Puritans. 


Metternich, 1773-1859. A Study of His Period and Personality, 
by Algernon Cecil (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 9s. net). The cloud 
of poverty brooding over us has this silver lining—that it has 
dispelled the fashion for costly and bulky two-volume “ Lives” 
of eminent men in favour of brief and inexpensive studies 
of their work and personality. Mr. Phillip Guedalla once 
remarked that while opinions may vary as to the scope and 
manner of a biography, the limit as to its length is inexorably 
set on page one of Volume II. Such books are infinitely harder 
to write than long-winded “ Lives.” Yet this winter has 
yielded us two masterly examples in Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
Talleyrand and Mr. Cecil’s Metternich. No doubt compression 
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has its drawbacks. We can only be allowed brief glimpses of 
Metternich’s lighter human side, but it is fair to say that this 
aspect is also somewhat neglected in his own Memoirs. The 
core of Mr. Cecil’s argument is found in the dedication to his 
wife, whose death, just announced, we most deeply deplore. 
The book is inscribed, “‘ From a Reviving Tory to a Surviving 
Whig.” It tells the tale of a great war, a laborious and difficult 
peace, and of efforts directed for forty years to keeping the 
forces of revolution and disruption at bay. It reveals to us 
that Metternich was not, as Liberal historians have depicted 
him, an obstinate, hidebound old Tory, sitting on the safety- 
valve of the engine of State till the steam of democracy blew 
him sky high. He was a far-seeing, fair-minded man of 
mature convictions, who had the courage to govern according 
to those convictions during forty years of crisis and unrest. 
He accomplished what we are by no means sure of achieving, 
for he gave a distracted Europe rest for forty years. The 
quality which he ranked highest was courage to govern. He 
found it in Napoleon, and to that discovery is due his curious 
sympathy with and liking for the enemy whom it was his duty 
to crush. 


The Future of Infantry, by Captain B. Liddell Hart (Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., 2s. 6d.) As a military nation with a knack 
for winning the one battle that matters, we are unique in 
one respect. We worship casualties. A British regiment is 
proudest of the battle which most nearly annihilated it. One 
of the reasons why Captain Liddell Hart is considered such 
an arrant revolutionary is that his fine brain and fluent pen 
seek out methods which will achieve victory with the minimum 
loss of human life. He ought to be the prophet of the Dis- 
armament Conference, yet surely he is not. For the War 
was prolonged and the infantry reduced to cannon fodder by 
two weapons rarely mentioned in the august assembly—the 
machine-gun and barbed wire. Captain Liddell Hart seeks to 
raise infantry from the status of beasts destined for wholesale 
massacre to that of an agile and highly-trained corps d elite 
of deer-stalkers. He aims at a mechanized battalion 500 
strong (half its present strength), composed of “a company 
of light-car skirmishers, a company of mechanized supporting 
weapons (four mobile mortars and 27 machine-guns), and a 
motorised reserve company.” The skirmishing company 
bumps the enemy, and by skilled stalking on a wide front 
finds out where he is strong or weak. Its main duty is to get 
information at all costs. The mechanized support company 
may assist in this first phase to a certain extext, but the main 
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role of this company and the sole role of the reserve company 
will be to attack and get through where the enemy is weakest, 
Thus smaller numbers will be more than compensated for by 
easier control, greater fire power and speed and concentrated 
specialist training. 


Monarchy or Money Power, by R. McNair Wilson (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 6s.). Mr. McNair Wilson is thinking aloud 
throughout this book. We may not altogether agree with his 
reading of history, but he has hit upon one or two fundamental 
truths. It is significant that like Mr. Ludovici, in the Defence 
of Aristocracy, and Mr. Cecil in his recent biography of 
Metternich, he finds salvation in a return to the principles 
of the Right. Monarchy, as Mr. Wilson sees it, represents the 
national ideals of duty and service, whereas democracy is 
eventually governed by the spirit of gain and greed. In 
democracy there are no people only parties. Gradually, as 
popular leadership has replaced responsible kingship among 
the nations, there has grown up the tyranny of international 
finance, for “‘ money has no motherland ; financiers are with- 
out patriotism and without decency; their sole object is 
gain.” Whereas money should only serve as counters to 
facilitate the exchange for production, it has been misused 
to throttle industry, to expand or restrict credit and prices 
in order that bankers may thrive. We have made a god of 
gold, and the fate which Lord Milner foresaw has overtaken 
us. Mr. Wilson’s remedy is a_ return to the laws of Chris- 
tianity. That is another way of saying that such a gospel 
precept as “ ye cannot serve God and Mammon ”’ is not a mere 
pronouncement of dogma; it is a fundamental truth, as old 
as the world. No good ever came of serving Mammon. 
Money is a good servant, but a bad master; it is a means, 
and not an end. 


Pageant, a Novel of Tasmania, by G. B. Lancaster (George 
Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). This book is a picture rather than 
a story, and is interesting as a study in contrasts between 
Colonial administration as it was eighty years ago, and as it 
is to-day. It carries the history of settlers in Van Diemen’s 
Land—now Tasmania—from 1846 to the present day. Van 
Diemen’s Land was colonised by aristocratic families— 
members of the two Services—who lived in luxury and ease, 
depending on the unpaid convict labour from the penal settle- 
ment. Their anxieties increase, however, as they see them- 
selves outnumbered by the rising convict population, till at 
length, with the discovery of the Australian goldfields, a 
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ludicrous situation is reached. Crime and deportation become 
popular in England, for with the granting of a ticket-of-leave, 
the convict can cross to the mainland and make his fortune. 
We shall never see again a picturesque society such as is 
here depicted, and the book is worth reading on that account. 


The Story of the Garden, by Eleanor Sinclair Rohde, with a 
Chapter on American Gardens by Mrs. Francis King (The 
Medici Society, 16s. net). A mine of information on the lay- 
out, planting and general history of gardens throughout the 
ages. Miss Rohde has gathered an immense store of garden 
lore and she sets it out attractively. It is interesting to 
know that the designs of the ancient gardens of the East and 
the choice of plants to fill them were rooted in symbolism 
and that these traditions were common to both sides of the 
Atlantic before Cortes and Pizarro set out on their travels. 
The symbolic garden designs persevered in this country until 
the landscape gardeners of the eighteenth century swept 
them away. Now that the formal garden has once more 
come into its own the ancient symbols may usefully play 
their part again. It is also interesting to read the exact 
description of the fruits, vegetables and flowers known to 
our English forbears and those of us who do not hanker after 
the latest complicated Alpine will rejoice to learn how many 
of the flowers they tend to-day have gladdened the gardens 
of this country for three hundred years and more. Miss 
Rohde quotes Tusser’s imposing list of the vegetables grown 
in England in the reign of Henry VIII as a proof that the 
diet of our ancestors included plenty of greenstuffs. It is 
well to remember, however, that gardeners could only sow 
the seeds of their own collecting and in many cases quantity 
and variety must both have been lacking. The illustrations 
are beautiful and correspond with the text, a by no means 
common achievement. 


The Menace in Our Midst, by Christmas Humphreys, with 
Criticisms and Comments by R. E. Dummett (Chapman 
Hall, 3s. 6d.). Mr. Humphreys, barrister, warns us that 
England is following in the footsteps of gangster America. 
In our modern smash and grab raiders and motor bandits 
he sees the vanguard of the army. They represent a new 
type of criminal in that they are young, energetic, quite 
a-moral youths who are frequently in good employment but 
prefer to spend their leisure in acting, instead of watching, 
the modern American film. They find it more exciting and 
infinitely more paying. Mr. Dummett, a police magistrate, 
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pooh-poohs these theories as unduly alarming. He is a 
kindly and simple soul who holds that as we have abolished 
child labour and cock fighting we are all getting better and 
better. We hope he is right and time will show, but viewing 
things as they are we prefer Mr. Humphrey’s attitude of 
taking time by the forelock. Mr. Humphreys usefully 
attacks the modern flabbiness of soul which says: “ Poor 
prisoner, there but for the grace of God go I,” and yet forgets 
the unfortunate honest man who has been robbed and the 
State which has to bear the cost. He considers that the 
system of letting offenders off the first sentence and inflicting 
only short sentences does positive harm as it encourages the 
delinquent in his career. His remedy is to treat these 
embryo gangsters, who in reality have declared war on society, 
as prisoners of war who must be segregated until they have 
proved themselves capable of signing and keeping a treaty 
of peace with the community. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


Tae brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


The Expanding Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Arthur Eddington discusses the rival theories of Einstein’s ‘“ closed ” 
and de Sitter’s ‘expanding’ universe, to the advantage of the latter, 
though he shows how the two systems may be reconciled. He is dealing 
with the latest discoveries of astronomical science as to which scientists are 
by no means agreed. Like other works from his pen it is attractively 
written, as indeed it needs to be, for where experts so freely confess their 
ignorance, the layman may be pardoned for suffering bewilderment. 


The Spangled Heavens: An Introduction to Astronomy. 
By Lawrence Edwards, with a Preface by the Astro- 
nomer Royal. (Gerald Howe, 3s. 6d.) 

Lawrence Edwards, an Astronomer Born, was only 15 when he met 
an Astronomer Proper. His gift for star-gazing having been thus dis- 
covered, he has been induced to place his knowledge at the disposal of 
his contemporaries. A stroke of genius this, to set the young to teach 
each other. The old can only enviously remark that it is very well done. 


“Whither England?” by Hugh Sellon, with an introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliott, M.P. (Peter Davies, 
7s. 6d.) 


The letters of a Conservative on the policy of Conservatism in the 
future. They are very sensible. 
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HEATH CRANTON LIMITED 


AND ALL FOR WHAT ? 


Some war-time experiences. J. W. D. CUDDEFORD. : ‘ 7s. 6d. net 
From a column review by GUY CHAPMAN in Everyman.—‘ 't is a plain man’s story with no 
affectations.” Times Lit. Supp.—‘‘ Of absorbing interest... . So completely honest... . 


A plain tale told in a straightforward fashion.” 


THE BLAZING TALE OF FLANDERS 
T. LLOYD. 16 photographs. : 6s. net 
Western Mail.— The merit of this book lies in the fact that it is a sincere ungarnished account.” 


SHIPS, SEAS & SAILORS 


G. GIBBARD JACKSON, author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Submarine,” etc. 23 aaae 4" 
Ss. ne 


Scotsman.— The author knows what he is talking about.” 


MODERN RAYS FROM ZENITH & NADIR 


focussed by ‘‘Two Young People.” ae _ 5s. net 
Who are these bright young things? There is much speculation as to their identity. They 
have written a very brilliant book. 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL PLAYS FOR 1933 


Preface by SIR BARRY JACKSON and Foreword by HUGH WALPOLE. 5s. net 
HOME FROM CALLAO. IN A HOODOO SHIP 
W. M. WATT. Illustrated by STANLEY ROGERS. 6s. net 


What is the limit of human endurance? It was almost reached by the Author and is described 
in graphic language. The book is an epic of the sea. 


AN ISLAND ROOING 


JOAN GRIGSBY, author of ‘“‘ Longshore and Down Channel.” 3s. 6d. net 
A book about simple things and simple people written by one who is still young enough to look 
upon life as a most joyous adventure. 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE 


Tales from Yorkshire. J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by SIR ALFRED 
PEASE. 3s. 6d. net 


A wholesome as well as a true representation of village life. 


WEARDALE SKETCHES 
REX CLEMENTS, author of “‘ A Gipsy of the Horn,” etc. 2s. 6d. net 
Written with persuasive charm and an infectious enthusiasm. 


STORIES FOR SPEECHES 


To illustrate a point, suggest a moral and cause a laugh. W.H. BEABLE, author of “ After 
Dinner Stories,” etc. 2s. 6d. net 


THE SACRED FACTORY 


And other pieces. “J. W. F.” 2s. 6d. net 


FICTION. 7/6 net 


SPRING FEVER 


HILDA HUGHES. “A novel of unusual interest and charm . . . above all it is alive.”— 
Morning Post. 


WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS? 


ALAN PETERS, author of ‘‘ The Secret Formula.” ‘An original plot and a very neatly 
fitted detective puzzle.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


BY HONOUR & DISHONOUR 


A tale of the English Civil War. A. F. HAMILTON. Just Ready 


COFFEE, PLEASE 


CONSTANCE MILES, author of ‘‘ Lady Richard in the Larder,” etc. 


Another very humorous novel by Mrs. Miles. Just Ready 
FALLEN LEAVES 

W. HERBERT BUTCHER. A man’s love for two women—and the results. Just Ready 
NEW YEAR’S EVE AT THE GOLDEN ELBOW 

E. HEU. 3s. 6d. net 


“Exciting . . . ingenious and unexpected.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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‘““Wild Flowers Round the Year,’ by Hilda M. Coley. 
(Gerald Howe Ltd., 5s. net.) 


An excellent and simple record of the flowers to be met with on 
country rambles. A book to buy now, when Spring is coming in. The 
coloured illustrations, also by the author, are admirable. 


Death of a Fleet, 1917-1919. By Paul Schubert and Lang- 
horne Gibson. With a Preface by Vice-Admiral 
J. E. T. Harper, C.B., M.V.O. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


A graphic account of the mutinies in the German High Sea Fleet in 
1917 and 1918 and of the surrender of the Fleet. It sheds a flood of light 
on the collapse of German resistance and the spread of the revolution which 
had its origin among the Navy. An interesting book. 


The New Boer War. By Leonard Barnes. (The Hogarth 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 


When Great Britain granted self-government to South Africa, she 
abandoned her trusteeship for the coloured races who form the larger part 
of its population. The bedrock principles of the Noncomformist conscience 
and Exeter Hall were replaced by vague and pious aspirations. The dire 
results of such a policy are here described. Mr. Barnes may be outspoken 
to the point of violence ; no one can doubt that he is right about the Boer 
outlook—he does not do justice to the British one. 


Can Europe Recover? By H. R. Knickerbocker. (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.) 


If Europe fails to recover, it will not be for lack of good advice! Mr. 
Knickerbocker, however, does not tender overmuch of this commodity, 
but he travels round the capitals of Europe, as he did round Soviet Russia, 
recording his impressions. His knowledge is not great, but as his solution 
of the difficulty is a happy one, we can only hope he is right. The book 
is good journalism, of the American variety, but nothing more. 


The Morning Post Points. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1s.) 

This is a reprint of the twenty-five “ points” first published in the 
Morning Post in November last, and each point is well hammered in by a 
brief article. It is a handy pamphlet. The first article begins: “The 
politician is apt to use a catchword as a golfer uses a niblick, to get himself 
out of a hole.” This high level is maintained nearly all through, although 
we do not always follow our eminent contemporary’s gold similes. Every 
Conservative would be the better for reading and thinking over this little 
book. 


Red Rags. Essays of Hate from Oxford, with an Epilogue 
by Mr. Justice McCardie. Edited by Richard Comyns 
Carr. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


There must be something very wrong with Oxford. It has failed to 
teach the young collaborators in this book, all of whom take great pride 
in their University career, that to hold forth at length and egotistically 
about your pet dislikes is not only boring to other people but is a sure way 
of getting yourself heartily disliked. 


